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The American Trade Proposals: Trade Barriers 


Imposed by Governments 


Article by MARGARET POTTER 





ORLD TRADE is of great concern to the United 
W Suse Since 1934, this country—through 
the Hull Trade Agreements—has been actively 
pursuing a policy of lowering trade barriers. 
Now, with the war over and the great tasks of 
reconstruction begun, this country has the oppor- 
tunity to use its economic leadership to guide the 
world toward the goals of increased international 
trade conducted on a basis beneficial to all, with 
greater freedom than was possible in the past. 
We cannot create such a world single-handed; it 
requires the help of all trading countries. 

In an attempt to move in the direction of reduc- 
ing trade barriers, the United States Government 
on December 6, 1945 issued its “Proposals for Ex- 
pansion of World Trade and Employment”. 
These Proposals have been carefully prepared by 
experts from many interested departments and 
agencies of the Government. They are published 
as a basis for discussion which, it is hoped, will 
lead to a world conference on trade and employ- 
ment. Ina joint statement with the United States 
Government, the British Government has stated 
that it “is in full agreement on all important 
points in these proposals and accepts them as a 
basis for international discussion; and it will, in 
common with the United States Government, use 
its best endeavors to bring such discussions to a 
successful conclusion, in the light of the views 
expressed by other countries.’ 

As a first step, the United States has invited 
15 countries to participate in a preliminary meet- 
ing at which mutual trade-barrier reductions 
would be negotiated and at which recommenda- 
tions to the world conference would be prepared 
regarding general policies in the field of inter- 
national trade. 

The Proposals themselves are comprehensive, 
dealing not only with governmental barriers to 


trade, but also with those imposed by private busi- 
hess organizations, and with international agree- 
ments concerning certain commodities that offer 
special problems in world trade. The inter- 
national aspects of domestic employment policies 
and the structure of a proposed International 
Trade Organization are also covered. These sub- 
jects will be treated in separate articles to appear 
later. The present article discusses those sections 
of the Proposals dealing with governmental trade 
barriers. 

The International Trade Organization would 
function, within the system created by the Charter 
of the United Nations, as the central international 
forum for the discussion of problems relating to 
international trade and trade barriers, and for the 
formulation and recommendation of methods of 
dealing with such problems. Its charter would be 
adopted at the world conference on trade and em- 
ployment, and its original membership would con- 
sist of all nations participating in that conference 
which accepted membership in it. The funda- 
mental purposes of the ITO, as outlined in the 
Proposals, would be to promote international 
commercial cooperation, to enable members to 
avoid recourse to measures destructive of world 
commerce, to facilitate access by all members on 





This is the first of a series of five articles to appear in 
the BULLETIN on “Proposals for Consideration by an 
International Conference on Trade and Employment”. 
The other articles will discuss cartels, commodities pro- 
posals, employment, and international trade organization. 





Mrs. Potter is a Divisional Assistant in the Division of 
Commercial Policy, Office of International Trade Policy, 
Department of State. 
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equal terms to the trade and raw materials of the 
world, and, in general, to promote the expansion 
of production, exchange of goods, and high levels 
of employment and real income. 


Government Barriers to Private Trade 


There are four general ways in which private 


trade can be restricted by governments: tariffs and 
preferences, quantitative restrictions, exchange 
control, and miscellaneous administrative controls, 
In addition, governments have distorted the flow 
of trade and in some cases restricted it—directly 
or indirectly—through improper use of subsidies 
and state-trading organizations. For each of these 
types of government regulation of trade it is the 
objective of the Proposals to present a generally 
acceptable code of principles which will permit an 
expanding flow of world trade. 


Tariffs and Preferences 


Of all the barriers to trade which grew up be- 
tween 1930 and the outbreak of World War II, 
tariffs and preferences bulk perhaps the largest 
in the minds of the American and British peoples, 
since measures of this kind form the principal 
trade barriers used by the United States and 
the British Commonwealth countries. The United 
States has used tariffs primarily. Our Tariff Act 
of 1930 not only reduced the volume and value of 
United States foreign trade and of world trade, 
but also had an exceedingly bad psychological et- 
fect upon other countries then reconsidering their 
trade policy, since its enactment strengthened the 
hand of protectionist elements everywhere and en- 
abled them to obtain more drastic increases in the 
restrictions maintained by their respective coun- 
tries than the situation actually warranted. 

Preferences adopted by the British Common- 
wealth countries at Ottawa in 1932 were among the 
first and most directly traceable answers to the 
American tariff increase. These preferences not 
only increased barriers against imports of non- 
Empire goods (since, in most cases, existing rates— 
or free entry—became the preferential rates while 
non-Empire countries paid new higher rates). but 
also introduced an element of discrimination that 
seriously distorted trade channels. 

Given the historical connection between the in- 
crease in the American tariff and the expansion of 
Commonwealth preferences, as well as their real 
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importance in world trade, the reduction in 
American tariffs and concurrent measures to do 
away with the system of preferences must occupy a 
key position in any effort to relax trade barriers, 
Under the trade-agreements program, a start was 
made toward this objective. The renewal and 
strengthening of the Trade Agreements Act by 
Congress now makes it possible to do more. 

The United States Proposals attack the related 
problems of tariffs and tariff preferences as a unit, 
According to this plan, members of the proposed 
ITO would undertake to enter into arrangements 
for the substantial reduction of tariffs and for the 
elimination of tariff preferences, the latter action 
being taken in conjunction with adequate action 
to reduce other trade barriers and in connection 
with the other mutually advantageous arrange- 
ments contemplated by the plan. The arrange- 
ments proposed would be negotiated, so far as the 
United States is concerned, under the procedures 
of the Trade Agreements Act. 

Existing international commitments, of the kind 
concluded between the Commonwealth countries 
at Ottawa, would not stand in the way of any ae- 
tion on preferences which might be negotiated. 
Negotiated tariff concessions would operate auto- 
matically to reduce or eliminate preference mar- 
gins, and no new or increased margins would be 
permissible. 

To complete the picture, the plan contemplates 
that export duties would be subject to negotiation 
in the same way as import duties, and that all ex- 
port preferences (export duties which are higher 
or lower according to the destination of the goods) 
would be prohibited. 

The tariffs and preferences section of the Pro- 
posals concludes with a provision that intergovern- 
mental tariff-reduction agreements should contain 
a general safeguarding clause permitting the par- 
ticipating countries to take necessary measures to 
prevent sudden and wide-spread injury to their 
domestic producers caused by excessive imports 
under unforeseen circumstances. Experience un- 
der the trade-agreements program indicates that 
provisions of this nature are practicable. 


Quantitative Trade Restrictions 


Prior to 1930 the principal form of trade regula- 
tion in use by most trading nations avas the tariff. 
From that time to the outbreak of war, however, 
there developed wide-spread resort to the use of 
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prohibitions and absolute quantitative limits on 
the amount or value of imports of specified com- 
modities. 

During the war the scarcity of shipping space, 
the world shortage of certain materials, the lack 
of foreign exchange available to most countries. 
and similar considerations led all countries to ex- 
tend quantitative control to nearly all import and 
export trade. 

Long before the war it had become apparent 
that quantitative controls provide the most effee- 
tive of all methods of obstructing the flow of trade. 
By the same token, they have been the most formi- 
dable barrier to the expansion of trade. In con- 
siderable degree trade can adjust itself to tariffs, 
even to rather high tariffs. There is no way, how- 
ever, in which trade can adjust itself to an outright 
prohibition on imports or to a restrictive quota. 
The existence of a quota in all cases adds to the 
routine work involved in importing, and a delay 
in the delivery of goods ordered at a time when 
a quota was unfilled has often meant that entry 
has been refused because the quota had been filled 
before the goods arrived. Such 
seriously discourage imports. 
Under the United States Proposals quantitative 
restrictions would be eliminated, in principle, both 
as regards export and import trade, in conformity 
with the general purpose of avoiding recourse to 


incidents can 


| measures destructive of world commerce. 


A number of exceptions to the general prohibi- 
tion of quantitative restrictions are provided in 
the Proposals. Some provide for strictly tempo- 
rary emergencies such as a domestic shortage of 
foodstuffs which may require domestic rationing 
of a product and limitation of exports by quota. 
One supplements and parallels the Bretton Woods 
trrangements to take care of balance-of-payments 
difficulties. Two others provide for import quotas 
which may be authorized by an_ intergovern- 
mental commodity agreement conforming to the 
principles set forth elsewhere in the Proposals 
or which may be imposed on agricultural imports 
in connection with certain types of domestic gov- 
ernmental agricultural programs. 

While the exceptions outlined above are in the 
iggregate substantial, it would be a mistake to 
issume that they by any means nullify the general 
proposal that quantitative restrictions be abol- 
ished. Only three of them permit permanent or 
(Wasi-permanent import quotas. Also, all such 
(uotas would be operated under approved pro- 
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cedures subject to international safeguards and 
would be imposed only in genuine hardship cases 
in which failure to use quotas might result in 
injury to the international community greater 
than would be involved in the use of quotas. 


Exchange Control 


At one time or another in the last two decades 
almost every government has exercised some kind 
of control over the purchase and sale of foreign 
exchange. For some, like the United States, ex- 
change control has been principally a wartime 
measure and in any case would, in all probability, 
largely disappear as post-war conditions became 
more settled. But for other countries exchange 
control had become before the war an important 
element of foreign economic policy which, in the 
absence of international agreements to the con- 
trary, would probably be continued after the war. 
The control of payments to foreign countries is 
necessarily closely related to the control of foreign 
trade, and many countries found that the ex- 
change-control mechanism was a most useful 
means of enforcing trade policy. By direct, de- 
tailed, and flexible methods of granting or refus- 
ing licenses for the purchase and sale of foreign 
exchange, and by stipulating the conditions and 
rate of exchange, it was easy to undertake and 
to conceal questionable practices in a way not 
possible by the use of quotas and tariffs alone. 
Foreign-exchange controls are particularly easy to 
manipulate so as to discriminate among foreign 
suppliers of goods. 

The Bretton Woods International Monetary 
Fund Agreement takes detailed account of ex- 
change-control problems. By providing funds for 
stabilization purposes it reduces the need for ex- 
change control. The Fund Agreement, therefore, 
provides for the elimination of exchange controls 
after a transitional period, except in specified cir- 
cumstances. It also sets up standards to ensure 
that when exchange controls do exist they shall 
not be used to discriminate against any member 
country after a transitional period. With the 
Fund Agreement in existence it seemed unneces- 
sary to incorporate elaborate exchange-control 
provisions in the United States Trade Proposals. 
Yet, because of the great influence of exchange- 
control policies on world trade, the subject could 
not be entirely omitted from the Proposals, and 
assurance was necessary that the principles of the 
International Monetary Fund would be adhered 
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to so that the multilateral trading principles would 
not be nullified by national exchange-control poli- 
cies and practices. Therefore, the simple provi- 
sion is made that members of the ITO shall abide 
by the exchange principles of the International 
Monetary Fund. In another article the principle 
of equal treatment for all members of the ITO in 
the administration of such exchange controls as 
may exist is reaffirmed. There are some cases un- 
der the Fund Agreement in which the approval 
of the Fund is required for certain practices, and 
the Proposals suggest that when members of the 
ITO are affected the Organization should be con- 
sulted by the Fund. 

By these simple provisions an important link 
is established between two international organiza- 
tions in related but distinct fields. Such inter- 
locking is a good demonstration of the several 
approaches necessary to the goal of an expanding, 
multilateral world economy. At the time the 
Bretton Woods Proposals were being discussed, 
spokesmen for the United States and other gov- 
ernments made it clear that the Fund was not 
being proposed as a single, separate instrument 
that should alone solve world monetary problems. 
Now that the Trade Proposals have been made 
public, the role of the Fund can be seen in greater 
perspective, and the intimate relation between 
the two is perhaps most clearly demonstrated in 
the exchange-control provisions of the Trade 
Proposals as just swnmarized. 


General Commercial Provisions 


In addition to the well-defined and regularly 
recurring trade practices by which trade has been 
restricted and diverted into uneconomic channels 
for reasons of military or political strategy, be- 
cause of exchange difficulties or for other reasons, 
states have in the past made use of a great variety 
of regulations of a miscellaneous character which 
have had much the same effect. In some instances 
such measures have been conscious efforts to give 
protection to domestic interests; elsewhere a more 
or less unintended confusion of regulations, re- 
strictive in effect, has resulted from the frequent 
changes necessitated by pre-war difficulties or war- 
time trade conditions. Consequently, a thorough 
overhauling of all countries, customs regulations 
and other administrative controls affecting im- 
ports is an essential part of a well-rounded pro- 
gram of trade-barrier reduction. 

The Proposals aim to eliminate discrimination 
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through customs and administrative regulations, 
and to moderate their restrictive effects by secur- 
ing agreement to the reduction of excessive charges 
and to the standardization and simplification of 
procedure. For example, a variation of the ex- 
cessively protective tariff is the requirement that 
imported goods pay higher internal charges than 
competing domestic products. This is a form 
of protection which would be abandoned under 
the Proposals. Higher transportation charges for 
imported goods and restrictions on the free move- 
ment of foreign goods within the importing coun- 
tries are similar in effect, and would also be elim- 
inated if the Proposals were adopted. 

A more subtle form of protection, more diffi- 
cult to measure and more apt to be discriminatory 
in effect as among foreign suppliers, is the use of 
arbitrary valuation methods as a basis for assess- 
ing duties. On this point the Proposals not only 
suggest the adoption, as soon as practicable, of 
principles designed to assure the use of true com- 
mercial values as a basis for assessing duties, but 
also look toward acceptance of a standard code of 

raluation practice. An attempt is made to pre- 
vent another kind of discrimination in the propo- 
sal that there be developed and adopted a standard 
definition of the cases in which antidumping and 
countervailing duties may properly be applied. 


Other Government Practices Affecting World 
Trade 


The provisions already described complete the 
sections of the Proposals dealing with govern- 
mental measures which operate primarily to re- 
strict private trade. Under the general heading 
of barriers to trade, the Proposals also deal, how- 
ever, with two other governmental practices which 
sometimes constitute trade barriers. One such 
practice, the use of subsidies, if it affects interna- 
tional trade at all, operates primarily to distort 
the direction of trade; the other, the use of state- 
trading organizations, may obstruct trade either 
by distorting its direction or by restricting the 
total volume of trade both public and private. 


Subsidies 

In an effort to improve the incomes of producers 
of various goods—particularly agricultural com- 
modities, of which prices had fallen disproportion- 
ately to other prices during the depression and 
after—and sometimes for other reasons, various 
countries have adopted measures to subsidize pro- 
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ducers of certain commodities. In some cases sub- 
sidies have related to domestic production, as 
do direct payments to producers or public pur- 
chases of the commodity at minimum prices. 
Others have been paid upon exports of the com- 
modity from the country employing the subsidy. 

Some subsidies of the first class have not affected 
international trade at all or not significantly, but 
many others have resulted either in decreased im- 
ports into the country employing a subsidy or in- 
creased exports from it. Export subsidies and all 
domestic subsidies which have operated to force 
increased exports on world markets have in turn 
increased competition in world markets already 
depressed by surpluses, and have made it increas- 
ingly difficult for equally or more efficient sup- 
pliers in other countries to obtain remunerative 
prices for their produce. Apart from these eco- 
nomic difficulties, the use of subsidies to promote 
exports has also tended, in competing exporting 
countries, to create fear of increased subsidies and 
resentment against the country employing them. 

Under the Proposals, subsidies are treated under 
two main categories: those related to domestic 
production and those which take the form of ex- 
port subsidies. Domestic subsidies which do not 
operate to increase exports or to reduce imports 
would not be subject to any international proce- 
dure at all, but all domestic subsidies which have 
such international effects would be reported to the 
ITO. It may be assumed, for example, that under 
these Proposals payment of a subsidy to maintain 
pilot plants for industries essential to national 
defense might fall entirely outside the purview of 
international regulation. On the other hand, a 
subsidy paid to maintain commercial operations 
by an industry required for national security 
might, without causing serious damage to the trade 
of any other country, have international effects 
and so require reporting to the ITO. 

If the demestic subsidy were such as to cause 
serious damage to the trade of another country, 
the subsidy would not only be reported but an ef- 
fort would be made to reach agreement regarding 
limitation of its use. Such might, for example, 
be the case if a subsidy were maintained to en- 
courage home food production in a country which 
would otherwise require considerably larger im- 
ports of foodstuffs. 

For export subsidies, separate provision is pro- 
posed. Because of their immediate and disturbing 
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effects upon the trade of other countries, it is con- 
templated that their use would in general be aban- 
doned after an initial transitional period. How- 
ever, in the case of commodities in burdensome 
world surplus, export subsidies could still be used 
within reason either under an approved interna- 
tional commodity agreement or if efforts to con- 
clude such an agreement had failed. This provi- 
sion would, for example, permit the continuance 
beyond the transitional period of United States 
export subsidies on two commodities which have 
presented troublesome surplus problems in the 
past, namely wheat and cotton, only if (1) it had 
been shown that both were in burdensome world 
surplus, (2) an approved international commodity 
agreement had been concluded, under which the 
subsidies were being operated, or (3) efforts to 
reach an international commodity agreement had 
failed. Even so, the subsidy would not be oper- 
ated to increase the United States share in world 
trade in these commodities, as compared with a 
previous representative period. 

State Trading 


The term state trading is one which, to most 
Americans, immediately calls to mind the practice 
of requiring all exports or all imports to be sold 
and purchased through a single governmental 
trading company, either for purposes of manag- 
ing the country’s foreign-exchange resources or 
as a part of a domestic production-control pro- 
gram. Actually, the term is much more inclusive 
and as such applies to the operations of a number 
of United States governmental agencies. Pur- 
chase of strategic materials or of agricultural 
products by governmental agencies for resale, 
either to ensure supplies or to support or control 
prices, is a form of state trading. Foreign state 
monopolies, such as the tobacco and match regimes 
maintained by several countries for revenue pur- 
poses, fall in the same general class. 

The various possible practices of state-trading 
organizations affect international trade in vary- 
ing degrees. Major commercial-policy problems 
regarding state trading arise mainly from the use 
by such organizations of methods which are re- 
strictive of trade, whenever used, and, secondly, 
from the difficulty of applying to state-trading 
organizations the standards of commercial prac- 
tices that have grown up in connection with 
private trading. The Proposals, therefore, seek, 


(Continued on page 430) 
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Understanding Among Peoples 
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AM HERE to pay tribute to the job your motion- 
I picture industry did in the winning of the war 
and to discuss with its executives the part the mo- 
tion-picture industry can play in the planning of 
the peace. 

I am here to discuss the most urgent and im- 
portant and difficult task we face—how to advance 
the cause of understanding among the peoples of 
the world. 

The contribution any one group, any one agency, 
any one government can make to this task is puny 
when it is measured against the staggering im- 
mensity of the problem. This is a task to which 
every civilized man must dedicate himself and 
every civilized man is not a man too many. 

The first task of my Everyman is to support our 
participation in the founding of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation—-UNESCO—which is to be a part of the 
United Nations Organization. UNESCO is a part 
of my responsibility in the State Department. I 
should like to quote briefly from the draft consti- 
tution of UNESCO. 


I quote: “. . . since wars begin in the minds 
of men, it is in the minds of men that the defences 
of peace must be constructed; peace based ex- 
clusively upon the political and economic arrange- 
ments of governments would not be a peace which 
could secure the unanimous, lasting and sincere 
support of the peoples of the world, 
peace must therefore be founded, if it is not to fail, 
upon the intellectual and moral solidarity of man- 
kind. 

“For these reasons, the States parties to this 
Constitution, believing in full and equal oppor- 
tunities for education forall, . . . are agreed 
and determined to develop and to increase the 
means of communication between their peoples 
and to employ these means for the purposes of mu- 





An address delivered in Los Angeles, Calif., on Mar. 6, 
1946. 


tual understanding and a truer and more perfect 
knowledge of each other's lives”. 

The hopes of millions of people—unspoken 
hopes for the most part—may presently be cen- 
tered in UNESCO. That hope will spring from 
their faith that ordinary men and women every- 
where want to understand each other, want to 
know the best of each other’s work and thought; 
and that out of such understanding will come 





peace and growth. 

Largely at the urging of the American Delega- 
tion, the preliminary conference meeting in Lon- 
don last November agreed that UNESCO should 
stimulate the use of the mass media of education— 
radio, the press, and motion pictures—rather than 
concentrate on achieving cooperation among sci- 
entists, scholars, and technical experts, which has 
been the tradition of predecessor organizations. 

A second task for my civilized man stems from 
an Executive order last summer in which Presi- 
dent Truman called upon the State Department to 
formulate a peacetime program under which we 
could present abroad what he called a “full and 
fair picture of American life and of the aims and 
policies of the United States Government”. 

Such a program has now been worked out under 
my direction in the State Department. This pro- 
gram is designed to help replace with knowledge 
and understanding the ignorance and suspicion 
that now exist throughout the world about the 
United States. The budget proposed last week 
to Congress for this program amounts to about 
one fifth of one percent of the budget proposed 
by the Army and Navy for achieving peace 
through force of arms and the threat of force. It 
is a new enterprise for the American Government 
in peacetime. I know you expect me to devote my 
remarks today to this new form of government 
enterprise. 

Our country was a world pioneer in proclaiming 
the right of the individual to liberty, in the Dee- 
laration of Independence. You will recall 4 
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phrase in the first line of that document—the an- 
cestor of my program of today in the State De- 


partment—"“a decent respect to the opinion of 


The authors of the Declaration were 
addressing themselves to people everywhere, not 
just to those in the Colonies. 

Thirteen vears later the Constitution went a 
long step further. It proclaimed the absolute 
sovereignty of the people as a whole over all gov- 
ernment and all officials. These two principles— 
liberty for the individual, sovereignty for all the 
people—form our most sacred heritage. 

In these decisive moments of world ferment, 
other nations are in various stages of reaching for 
attainment of these two principles. All stages are 
represented, from serfdom and bondage in some 
areas to liberty and democracy in others. But 
today the peoples of the world wield greater power 
by far than ever before. As all of us know, 170 
years of American example are at least partially 
responsible for this rise in power of the peoples 
of the world. Perhaps all of us can agree on one 
sure, long-range prediction: the power of the peo- 
ple will continue to rise. 


mankind”. 


In the case of those areas in which the people 
have little or no apparent voice, the world’s best 
hope for peace lies in their rising to power. That 
is Why it is vital to our interest that the peoples of 
other nations—and not merely their rulers 
quire an understanding of the United States. 
With understanding of us, we can hope that almost 
all peoples will join with us as willing friends and 
allies. This is important to our trade and com- 
merce in peacetime. It is vital to our security in 
time of crisis. It is more effective as well as 
cheaper to win allies through understanding rather 








ac- 


than through fear of our economic power and our 
military force. 

Today at Nuremberg and elsewhere war crimi- 
nals are being tried. They are the former rulers 
who plunged the world into war. They might 
well have been powerless if their peoples had 
known the truth about the United States. The 
War was made possible by the lack of knowledge 
of the peoples of Germany, Italy, and Japan of 
the potential military power of the United States. 

They did not know that we were powerful— 
powerful beyond their wildest dreams of their 
own strength. They were told we were weak and 
divided, our economy out of kilter, our people 
starving—and they believed it. 
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They were told, above all, that the American 
system is degenerate and debilitated, that democ- 
racy is hypocrisy and so-called freedom a joke. 
They were told that our leaders were scoundrels: 
that our culture was semi-barbaric; our ideals 
tainted; our morals base. And they believed all 
this and more. 

The fighting is over, but that great lesson from 
the war is before us today. Another war seems 
certain if the peoples of the world again think of 
us in the same way. All our treaties, all our in- 
ternational organizations, all our material aid 
will mean nothing without an accompanying 
knowledge, by other people, of the realities of the 
United States. 

The need for understanding is more important 
now than it ever was before, for three definite 
reasons. 

The first is that the new international collabora- 
tion in which we are now engaged extends to 
almost every field of human activity—not only to 
traditional aspects of foreign relations such as 
military security, armaments, boundaries, treaties, 
trusteeships, trade agreements, and the like, but 
also to transportation, communication, education, 
health, agriculture, the fine arts, and science. Our 
American representatives meet with others almost 
continuously. 
are made, day after day, most of them affecting 
other peoples as well as our own people. This 
new world interrelationship requires understand- 
It isa 
fortunate fact—a fact closely related to this new 
interrelationship—that the means of communi- 


Policies are laid down, decisions 


ing of our motives, our desires, our ideals. 


cation among peoples have undergone a revolu- 
tionary expansion in the last quarter century. 
The second reason for the new importance of 
understanding is that the position of the United 
States in the world today, with its gigantic re- 
sources, industries, agricultural development, and 
scientific achievements, makes our domestic inter- 
nal activities important to the whole world. We 
135,000,000 Americans who live here in the 48 
States are the keystone in the arch of the world 
economy. [ow we live, what we do, affects every- 
one. A hurricane in Florida, a strike in New 
York Harbor, a bumper wheat crop in Nebraska, 
an increase in freight cars produced, the color of 
the bread we eat—all have a direct impact on the 
economy and living conditions of other peoples. 
Here again the world needs information about us— 
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not only a summary of what happens but an ade- 
quate background for it. We see this need re- 
flected in the astonishing hunger for information 
about America that exists throughout the world— 
in the lines that queue up at our Government 
libraries abroad and the questions that pour in 
for our short-wave radio programs to answer. 

Third, the nature of the American democratic 
system, with its disagreements and its individual 
liberty, is bewildering to a world emerging from 
the throes of authoritarianism. It is easy for for- 
eigners, without knowing the real situation, to 
get the impression that this is a land of strife and 
discord, with race set against race, class set against 
class, religion set against religion, the rich oppres- 
sing the poor, the poor revolting against the rich, 
gangsters roaming the streets of Chicago, cowboys 
shooting up the wild-west saloons of Los Angeles, 
and Congress weltering in a whirl of filibusters 
and cocktail parties. Yes, we are some of all that, 
as Hitler knew, but that is not the United States, 
as we know. 

American information officers working abroad 
find that our form of government, our way of liv- 
ing, and our mode of thought, are widely misun- 
derstood. Our men can describe hundreds of in- 
stances. Some are amusing. Some are distressing. 
Many are dangerous. 

There was the report circulated late last year 
throughout Rumania about vast criminal activi- 
ties in the United States. J. Edgar Hoover was 
quoted as saying that in the few months after 
V-J Day six million criminals had been rounded 
up. The truth was that Mr. Hoover had stated 
that the FBI possesses six million sets of finger- 
prints of people arrested since the FBI began col- 
lecting fingerprints 22 years ago. 

There was the article in a Rome newspaper a 
month after President Truman took office, linking 
him with the Ku Klux Klan, and saying: “Cer- 
tainly it is the most powerful latent organization 
in the United States today; perhaps the one which 
has a clearer practicality, a more aggressive will, 
a more closely guarded secrecy than all the shades 
of freemasonry.” 

There were the recent reports throughout 
Europe that we are secretly backing the Franco 
regime in Spain, throughout China that we are 
trying to build Japan into a major power again, 
throughout the world that American industry is 
completely paralyzed. - 

But it is not just incidents like these that require 
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correction. It is the absence of fundamental 
knowledge about the United States which imperils 
us. Sometimes it is possible for a specific distor- 
tion to be created, either accidentally or deliber- 
ately, which will gain acceptance by repetition 
unless it is corrected. More often, however—and 
in this process Dr. Goebbels excelled—existing 
stereotypes or clichés about America are deepened 
and confirmed. These myths about America, 
which sometimes appear to be fostered deliber- 
ately for internal or external political reasons, are 
based on inadequate knowledge of the facts about 
American history and American _ institutions. 
They can be dissolved only gradually by patient 
effort on our part, not to persuade but to keep the 
facts in full view abroad. 

My associates and I have gone about designing 
this program by asking ourselves the following 
questions: What services are needed? Are they 
being furnished without government participa- 
tion? How can we legitimately assist private 
agencies to do the job better? What gaps remain 
to be filled? 

First of all, information officers are needed 
abroad in the foreign countries—Americans work- 
ing under the direction of our ambassadors. Such 
officers can deal directly with the people of the 
nation by providing information through any im- 
portant medium, just as our ambassadors deal with 
government heads and officials and as our com- 
mercial attachés deal with commercial and finan- 
cial interests. 

Along with these information officers, Amer- 
ican libraries are needed, stocked with books, 
magazines, and documents that portray American 
life. These libraries are not only needed but they 
are tremendously popular. 

Exhibits are needed too, showing in pictures, 
charts, and in other ways the life of the American 
people. Like the libraries, they attract people 
by the hundreds of thousands. 

Documentary films and newsreels, scored in for- 
eign languages and exhibited non-theatrically, 
portray various aspects of American life—its edu- 
cational system, its agriculture, its public-health 
work, its election procedures. 

American press services send spot news to many 
countries but in most cases in abbreviated form. 
In fact, the papers abroad are so small they will 
only pay for and can only use condensations. Yet 
there is a pressing need for foreign editors to have 
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before them the full texts of, or full excerpts of, 
official United States documents, as well as 
speeches by members of Congress, American edi- 
torial opinion and the like. Unless the United 
States Government assumes the responsibility for 
providing this documentary material, the top offi- 
cials, editors and broadcasters of other countries 
do not get it, nor do the members of parliamentary 
bodies. A few lines, taken out of context, form the 
basis of their speeches and editorials. 

Besides these full texts, there is much back- 
ground information which is indispensable for un- 
derstanding the United States. Newspaper serv- 
ices don’t send it, because it is not news in the usual 
sense; but it is important and exciting to foreign 
peoples to learn of our institutions, our schools, 
our agricultural methods, our industrial system, 
our churches and theaters and museums and music, 
our living habits and ideals and hopes, and the 
biographies of our prominent men and women. 
When Mr. Truman suddenly became President, 
almost nothing about his background was avail- 
able abroad except that which our information 
officers were able to assemble and provide. This 
type of material we shall send by mail to informa- 
tion officers in our embassies. 

Still another vital need for the benefit of the 
United States is direct short-wave radio broad- 
casting of news and background material. This 
is particularly important today to the many areas 
which receive nothing at all or very little directly 
from the United States in any other form. Such 
short-wave radio stations could be conducted pri- 
vately only at a considerable financial loss. Thus, 
whether privately or publicly operated, the Gov- 
ernment must participate in their cost. Congress 
must shortly decide what form Government finan- 
cial participation will take. Recommendations 
are now being developed for consideration by Con- 
gress. 

In the field of broadcasting, I want to emphasize 
the fact that this is the major way peoples of other 
countries can be sure to get news of America from 
American sources. Other news of America comes 
to them screened through their own newspapers 
and broadcasters. 

I doubt that more than a few members of this 
audience have ever heard any of our “Voice of 
America” broadcasts, despite the fact that Cal- 
ifornia is the headquarters for all of our short- 
wave broadcasting to Asia and much of our broad- 
casting to Latin America. 
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Finally, there is a program for the exchange of 
persons—students, professors, technicians, and 
distinguished persons. Some 10,000 foreign stu- 
dents will study in the United States this year, 
the great majority of them paying their own way. 
I hope that figure will be doubled by next year. 
Of all the elements of the program I have out- 
lined for the long pull I am most hopeful about 
this one. 

The foregoing roughly comprises our present 
and proposed program. The proposed budget is 
far smaller than the annual advertising budgets 
of many American corporations. It can be viewed 
as a series of relatively small activities to provide 
the people of other countries with more informa- 
tion about us. I prefer to view it, and I believe 
the people of the United States so view it, as one 
of the mainsprings of the effort on which the fate 
of the world ma ywell depend, the effort to secure 
the peace by creating understanding among peo- 
ples. 

It adds up, I think, to a favorable beginning 
for a permanent, continuous two-way cultural and 
informational exchange which may eventually do 
more for world security than a fleet of battle- 
ships—and at a tiny fraction of the cost. 

Its greatest virtue in my opinion is that it is 
ready to go to work in the here-and-now. Events 
move too swiftly for us to be complacent when 
serious misconceptions of America take root 
abroad. We know that our intentions are good, 
but international cause and effect are so closely 
coupled that the outbreak of war at any one spot 
on the globe might ripen within the hour into the 
destruction of cities thousands of miles away. I 
am using no empty figure of speech when I say that 
the fuse of disaster is lit and burning steadily. If 
areas of mass ignorance and ill-will are permitted 
to remain in the world, and if the fuse reaches and 
inflames them, these may act as detonators for 
an explosion that could engulf us all. The hope 
for the future lies in eliminating the areas of mass 
ignorance and ill-will. We must combat them as 
never before. 

That is the objective of the program I have 
partially outlined today. That is an objective 
on which I hope we can all unite—the Congress, 
the State Department, the press, radio and mo- 
tion-picture industries, forums such as this, and 
the people of the United States and peoples every- 
where throughout the world. 
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Position of France, U. K., and U. S. 


on Relations with Present Spanish Government 





[ Released to the press March 4] 


The Governments of France, the United King- 
dom, and the United States of America have ex- 
changed views with regard to the present Spanish 
Government and their relations with that regime. 
It is agreed that so long as General Franco con- 
tinues in control of Spain, the Spanish people 
cannot anticipate full and cordial association with 
those nations of the world which have, by common 
effort, brought defeat to German Nazism and 
Italian Fascism, which aided the present Spanish 
regime in its rise to power and after which the 
regime was patterned. 

There is no intention of interfering in the in- 
ternal affairs of Spain. The Spanish people them- 
selves must in the long run work out their own 
destiny. In spite of the present regime’s repressive 
measures against orderly efforts of the Spanish 
people to organize and give expression to their 
political aspirations, the three Governments are 
hopeful that the Spanish people will not again be 
subjected to the horrors and bitterness of civil 
strife. 

On the contrary, it is hoped that leading pa- 
triotic and liberal-minded Spaniards may soon 


find means to bring about a peaceful withdrawal of 
Franco, the abolition of the Falange, and the es- 
tablishment of an interim or caretaker government 
under which the Spanish people may have an 
opportunity freely to determine the type of gov- 
ernment they wish to have and to choose their 
leaders. Political amnesty, return of exiled Span- 
iards, freedom of assembly and political associa- 
tion and provision for free public elections are 
essential. An interim government which would 
be and would remain dedicated to these ends 
should receive the recognition and support of all 
freedom-loving peoples. 

Such recognition would include full diplomatic 
relations and the taking of such practical meas- 
ures to assist in the solution of Spain’s economic 
problems as may be practicable in the circum- 
stances prevailing. Such measures are not now 
possible. The question of the maintenance or ter- 
mination by the Governments of France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States of diplo- 
matic relations with the present Spanish regime is 
a matter to be decided in the light of events and 
after taking into account the efforts of the Spanish 
people to achieve their own freedom. 





Appeal to Private Citizens to Meet Food Crisis 


T'elegram sent by the President on February 26: 


I am sure you are familiar with the acute need 
for foodstuffs in the war-torn countries of Europe 
and Asia, Our national self-respect and our du- 
ties as human beings demands that we do all possi- 
ble to stop the spread of famine. I have directed 
the agencies of Government to do everything pos- 
sible to this end. But Government alone is not 
enough. We cannot meet this situation without 
an aggressive voluntary program on the part of 
private citizens to reduce food consumption in 
this country. I am asking you and a very few 
other public spirited citizens to meet in the East 
Wing of the White House at three o’clock, Friday 
afternoon, March first, to work out means for sup- 
porting such a voluntary program. Ex-President 


Hoover has accepted my invitation and will be 
I count on your support. 
Harry S. Truman 


there. 


The above statement was released to the press on Mar. 
4, the telegram on Feb. 27. The telegram was sent to 
the following : 

Sheldon Clark, vice president, Sinclair Oil Corp. ; Justin 
Miller, president, National Association of Broadcasters; 
Clarence Francis, chairman of board, General Foods 
Corp.; George H. Gallup, Young & Rubicam; Henry R. 
Luce, Time and Life; James W. Young, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co.; William I. Myers, Cornell University ; Chester 
C. Davis, Washington, D. ©.; Eugene Meyer, publisher, 
Washington Post; Anna Lord Strauss, president, League 
of Women Voters; Emily G. Dickinson, president, Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs; Eric Johnston, president, U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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Documents Concerning Relations Between 


— | the Spanish Government and the kuropean Axis 
il of 





a 
nent ae 
» an 
vOv- 1. Memorandum by the German Ambassador in Madrid (Stohrer) , August 8, 1940. 
heir 2. Letter from General Franco to Mussolini, August 5. 1940. 
pan- 3. Letter from Mussolini to General Franco, August 25, 1940. 
ela- 4. Notes of a conversation between the Fiihrer and the Spanish Minister of the 
are Interior (Serrano Sumer) in the presence of the Reichs Foreign Minister 
ould (Von Ribbentrop) in Berlin on September 17. 1940. 
ends 5. Letter from General Franco to Hitler, September 22, 1940. 
f all 6. Notes covering the interview between the Fiihrer and Count Ciano in the presence 
of the Reichs Foreign Minister (Von Ribbentrop) and the State Secretary 
ratic Meissner in Berlin on September 28, 1940. 
leas- 7. Letter from the Spanish Minister of the Interior (Serrano Sumer) to the Reichs 
omic Foreign Minister (Von Ribbentrop), October 10, 1940 (Not printed here). 
cum- 8. Notes on a conversation between the Fiihrer and the Caudillo in the Fiihrer’s 
now parlor car at the railroad station at Hendaye on October 23, 1940. 
 ter- 9. German Foreign Office Memorandum, October 31. 1940. 
the 10. Telegram from the German Ambassador in Madrid (Stohrer) to the Foreign 
iplo- Office in Berlin, December 5, 1940. 
me is 11. Telegram from the German Ambassador in Madrid (Stohrer) to the Foreign 
; and Office in Berlin, December 12. 1940. 
nish 12. Letter from Hitler to General Franco, February 6, 1941. 
13. Letter from General Franco to Hitler. February 26, 1941. 
14. Secret Protocol between the German and Spanish Governments, February 
10, 1943. 
15. Notes on a conversation between General Franco and the German Ambassador 
in Madrid ( Dieckhoff), December 15, 1943 ( Not printed here). 
ll be 
AN No. 1 Minister, and also the Minister of the Interior, 
have up until the last few days repeatedly pointed 
~ | Srricrty Secrer! Beruin, August 8, 1940 out this Spanish offer to me, so that it may be as- 
1 Mar. suned that Spain even today will keep its promise 
ent to Operation: Gibraltar made in June. 


As conditions for entry into the war, the Span- 


Justia | Conditions for Spain’s entry into the war jsh Government cites the following: 


sters ; 

Foods According to a memorandum presented in June E, Fulfilment of a set ot national territorial 
neal of this year by the Spanish Embassy, the Spanish demands, Gibraltar, French Morocco, that part of 
10mMp- i . 


ester | “OVernment declares itself ready, under certain 
: ; wh . . +a: é< Released to the press Mar. 4. A separate publication of 

lisher, J Conditions, to give up its position as a “non-bel- 

eague F ligerent” state and to enter the war on the side 

-, Fed- 

t, US. 


the full texts of these documents (translation), Publica- 
: tion 2483, European Series 8, may be had from the Divi- 
of Germany and Italy. The Spanish Foreign sion of Research and Publication, Department of State. 
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Algeria colonized and predominantly inhabited 
by Spaniards (Oran), and further the enlarge- 
ment of Rio de Oro and of the colonies in the Gulf 
of Guinea; 

2. Making available military and other assist- 
ance required for carrying on the war. 

The memorandum of Admiral Canaris enclosed 
here’ gives detailed information regarding the ex- 
tent of military assistance apparently necessary. 

Besides this military assistance, however, eco- 
nomic support of Spain will also be necessary. To 
this belong, above all else, the delivery of gasoline 
and, at the beginning of next year, delivery of 
grain for bread. According to a recent utterance 
of the Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs (of 
the third of this month) Spain, due to its shortage 
of gasoline, can wage war without our help 114 
months at the most. As concerns the grain for 
bread, the Minister believes that Spain has sufli- 
cient supplies until about March of next year. I 
consider this latter supposition as too optimistic, 
unless a strict rationing is carried out. 

Besides this necessary assistance, however, 
Spain, beginning with entry into the war, will with 
respect to a number of other commodities as well 
be exclusively left to the resources of German and 
Italian aid. 


If the operation is undertaken, it is in any case 
necessary : 

1. To have the preparations go forward in as 
camouflaged a manner as possible, to make avail- 
able in Spain supplies of gasoline and war mate- 
rial (ammunition, bombs) which can be unobtru- 
sively transported by railroad and truck, and, not 
until the last moment, to bring the heavy guns col- 
lected in the south of France across the border by 
fast transit and into the prepared emplacements, 
while the air arm is absolutely not to make its ap- 
pearance until the operation begins in earnest. 

2. The moment for initiating the preparations 
and the operation itself must be adjusted to the 
expected development of things in England itself, 
in order to avoid a too early entry of Spain into 
the war, that is to say, a period of war unendura- 
ble for Spain, and thus under certain circum- 
stances the beginning of a source of danger for us. 

S:roHRER 





* Not printed. 
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e No. 2 


Chief of State and Generalissimo 
of the Spanish Army 
Maprip, August 5, 1940 


To His Excellency 
Senor Benito Mussouin1 
Head of the Italian Government 
Italy 


Dear Duce: 

Since the beginning of the present conflict, it 
has been our intention to make the greatest efforts 
in our preparations, in order to enter the foreign 
war at a favorable opportunity in proportion to the 
means at our disposal, since the lack of the most 
vital provisions and the interruption of communi- 
cations with Italy and Germany hindered every 
operation at the moment. 

The rapid and devastating victories in Flanders 
altered the situation; the defeat of France liber- 
ated our frontiers, lessening the grave tension 
which we along with our Moroccans have been 
bearing since our Civil War. 

From this moment, our horizon became brighter, 
our operation became possible and could become 
very effective, once the difficulties of provisioning 
have been removed. 

In this manner, upon the entry of your Nation 
into the war, we had to take a clearer stand, one of 
alertness, changing to one of non-belligerency. 
which, in the field of foreign affairs, could not fail 
to have great repercussions. This awakened jeal- 
ousy and opposition, and unleashed an Anglo- 
American offensive against our provisioning, ag- 
gravated in these days by the new measures taken 
by the United States against our exports, and by 
the English blockade measures, causing grave ten- 
sion in our relations with those countries, 

The consequences, which the conquest of France 
is to have for the reorganization of the North 
African territories have made it advisable for me, 
now that the time has come, to charge my Ambas- 
sador in Rome with transmitting to Your Excel- 
lency the Spanish aspirations and claims tradi- 
tionally maintained throughout our history in the 
foreign policy of Spain, today more alive than ever 
in our consciousness; to territories, whose present 
administration is a consequence of that Franco- 
English policy of domination and exploitation, of 
which Italy also bears so many scars. To the legit- 
imate Spanish aspirations are added in this case 
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the requirements for security necessitating the 
elimination of a weak and thinly protected fron- 
tier, and the assuring of our communications with 
the Canary Island group. 

In this manner, Spain in addition to the contri- 
bution which she made to the establishment of the 
New Order, through our years of hard struggle, 
offers another in preparing herself to take her 
place in the struggle against the common enemies. 

In this sense, we have requested from Germany 
the necessities for action, while we push forward 
the preparations and make every effort to better 
the provisioning situation as far as possible. 

For all these reasons, you will understand the 
urgency in writing you, to ask your solidarity in 
these aspirations for the achievement of our se- 
curity and greatness, while I at the same time as- 
sure you of our unconditional support for your 
expansion and your future. 

With my greatest admiration for the brave Ital- 
ian comrades who are fighting so gloriously, I send 
you my most cordial regards. 

F. Franco 


e No. 3 


The Chief of Government 
and Duce of Fascism 
Rome, August 25, 1940 


To the Head of the Spanish Government 
Generalissimo Don Francisco Franco 
BAHAMONDE 
Maprip. 


Dear Franco! 

I thank you for the letter which you have sent 
me, and in which you sketch the position of Spain 
in the present stage of the war. 

I should like to make it clear to you at once 
that your letter has not surprised me. 

Ever since the outbreak of the war I have been 
constantly of the opinion that “your” Spain, the 
Spain of the Falange Revolution, could not re- 
main neutral until the end of the war, but at the 
right moment would change to non-belligerency 
and finally to intervention. 

Should that not happen, Spain would alienate 
herself from European history, especially the his- 
tory of the future, which the two victorious Axis 
powers will determine. 

Furthermore, she would have no moral justifica- 
tion for the solution of her African questions, and, 
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let me say to you, a victorious revolution must set 
itself extreme goals of an international type, such 
goals, therefore, as can, at a given moment, require 
the complete attention and the total effort of a 
people. 

It is clear to me that Spain, after three years 
of civil war, needed a long period of recuperation, 
but events will not permit it, and your domestic 
economic condition will not get worse when you 
change from non-belligerency to intervention. 

I should like to say to you, dear Franco, that I, 
with these my practical considerations, do not wish 
to hasten you in the least in the decision that you 
have to make, for I am sure that in your decisions 
you will proceed on the basis of the protection of 
the vital interests of your people and am just as 
certain that you will not let this opportunity go 
by of giving Spain her African Lebensraum. 

There is no doubt that after France Great 
Britain will be defeated ; the British regime exists 
only on one single element: the lie. 

I certainly do not need to tell you that you, in 
your aspirations, can count on the full solidarity 
of Fascist Italy. 

I beg you, dear Franco, to accept my most cor- 
dial and comradely greetings. 

MUSSOLINI 


e No. 4 


September 17, 1940 

As a preliminary Serrano Sufer delivered a 
short and voluntary message of Generalissimo 
Franco, in which the latter expressed to the Fiihrer 
his gratitude, sympathy, and high esteem, and em- 
phasized to him his loyalty of yesterday, of today, 
and for always. Franco had commissioned him 
to bring about a direct contact with the German 
Government in this decisive time. Since he had 
already informed the Reichs Foreign Minister of 
the Spanish wishes, he did not at the moment 
want to come back to that again, but only wished 
to emphasize that the Spanish attitude toward 
Germany had not changed in the least. It was not 
a question of a revision of the Spanish foreign 
policy, but only of a clarification of the conditions 
under which Spain was ready to fight the war to- 
gether with Germany. Whenever Spain’s supply 
of foodstuffs and war material was secure she 
could immediately enter the war. With reference 
to the war material, Sufer declared that the details 
of the Spanish wishes had been conveyed to Ad- 
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miral Canaris and Sufer made precise the wish 
for placing artillery at their disposal specifying 
that the Spaniards considered ten 38-centimeter 
guns necessary for Gibraltar. 

The Fiihrer declared further that it would not 
be possible to provide 38-centimeter guns for 
Gibraltar. Even the transporting would involve 
extraordinary difficulties, and the installation 
would require three to four months. Germany 
could, however, make special artillery available 
for the Gibraltar undertaking. Moreover, it was 
clear that Germany would do everything in her 
power to help Spain. For once Spain entered the 
war, Germany would have every interest in her 
success, since indeed a Spanish victory would be 
a German one at the same time. 


.. The military cooperation of Germany in 
the Spanish war would consist of : 


1. immediately expelling enemy ships from the 
Straits, and 

2. making available a small troop of specialists 
with special weapons by whom Gibraltar could 
be quickly overwhelmed without great sacrifice of 
blood. This would be a matter of a small selected 
special troop of assault engineers equipped with 
special armor-destroying guns—the — so-called 
“Scharten™ or “pillbox-crackers”. As soon as 
Gibraltar was taken, the problem of the Medi- 
terranean would therewith be settled and no se- 
rious danger from French Morocco either could 
any longer threaten. 


In the further course of the conversation, Se- 
rrano Suner came to speak about Morocco, and jus- 
tified the Spanish claims for it in a manner similar 
to that in the conversation with the Reichs Foreign 
Minister. 
Lebensraum and as her natural expansion objec- 
tive. For reasons of domestic strengthening of 
the regime and of external security, Spain was 
raising the known territorial demands. 

The Fiihrer agreed with him in the last point 
with the remark that many a domestic difficulty 
which Spain at the moment perhaps still had to 


He characterized Morocco as Spain’s 


Most of one paragraph illegible on microfilm. 
°Two subsequent paragraphs are illegible in the mate- 
rial available. 
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face could quickly and easily be overcome by suc- 
cesses with foreign policy. This was an old his- 
torical experience. Moreover, it was a matter of 
two questions: 

1. of the problem of the war, which essentially 
was a military question, and 

2. of the future configuration of the relation- 
ships in Europe and Africa. 


Here Germany on the one hand had economie 
interests—she wanted to buy raw materials and 
sell finished manufactured goods—and on the other 
hand there was the problem of security for her 
African future in central Africa. For under 
(certain) conditions, a great danger could threaten 
her possessions there and even the whole New 
Order as well. It was not out of the question 
that England and France would try to entice 
America to the Azores and in these efforts find 
support in certain imperialistic tendencies of 
America now already coming to the fore. England 
could in this way gain a foothold in the islands 
stretching out in front of Africa—whereby, in 
time, a very unpleasant situation would arise. 
For the Continent would be dependent upon that 
power which kept the outlying islands occupied, 
especially if it concerned a power with naval su- 
periority. Now the control of the seas could be 
exercised neither by Italy. nor by Germany, nor 
by Spain. Therefore, it was necessary to set up 
defensive strong points on the islands in good 
mm <<. 

To this, Serrano Suner remarked that Germany 
had won the war and could claim the leadership 
in the New Order. The defense of the European- 
African area, however, must take place within 
the framework of a military alliance of the three 
The Fiihrer con- 
It wasa 


powers and of a wise policy. 
tinuing explained the German interests. 
matter of: 

First, to render the northern area free from the 
blockade ; 

Second, to create security toward the east for 
danger always threatened from the east, and Ger- 
many Was filling a very useful role as the eastern 
bulwark for Europe: and 

Third, to assure Germany a great colonial area, 
which was not, however, a matter of area for 
settlement, of which she possessed enough on the 
European Continent, but instead purely a matter 
of raw material colonies.’ 
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After a one-hour duration the interview was 
concluded. 
ScuMIprT 
Minister 


® No.5 


Chief of State 
Generalissimo of the 
National Military Forces 
September 22, 1940 
My Dear Finrer! 


I must thank you for the cordial reception which 
you and your people prepared for my envoy, Min- 
ister Serrano Suner, who reported to me about 
your conversation and: about your esteemed ideas, 
which satisfy our wishes, and with which we be- 
lieve ourselves to be in complete agreement, as you 
will see from the content of this letter. In spite 
of complete agreement with your words “to recog- 
nize the Spanish claims to Morocco with the one 
limitation of assuring Germany through favorable 
commercial agreements a share in the raw material 
of this area”, there is to be sure one point where 
they are inconsistent, namely in the wishes of Herr 
von Ribbentrop, expressed in the form of a pro- 
posal during the conversations between our Minis- 
ters, for the establishment of an enclave for 
German military bases by occupying both the two 
harbors of the southern zone. These are, accord- 
ing to our opinion, unnecessary in peacetime, and 
superfluous in wartime, because in this case, you 
can count upon not only these harbors but on all of 
them that Spain possesses, since our friendship is 
to be sealed firmly for the future as well. The 
advantages that these bases could offer would 
neither counter-balance the difficulties which this 
type of enclave always produces nor the harm 
which they cause to the areas involved whose out- 
let to the sea they constitute. 


1. In regard to your trains of thought set forth 
in point one concerning the political and economic 
effects of the present struggle, I can only say to 
you that I have agreed from the first day on with 
your opinion expressed there. Only our isola- 
tion and the lack of resources most indispensable 
for our national existence made our operation im- 
possible. 

I am in agreement with you that driving the 
English out of the Mediterranean Sea will im- 

686682—46——3 
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prove the condition of our transports, although it 
is self-evident that not all questions of the provi- 
sioning of Spain will be solved thereby since there 
are many products and raw materials which Spain 
lacks, and which are not to be found in the Medi- 
terranean basin. 

2. Iam likewise, of the opinion that the first act 
in our attack must consist in the occupation of 
Gibraltar. In this sense our military policy in the 
Straits since 1936 has been directed by anticipat- 
ing the English intentions of expanding and pro- 
tecting their bases. 


For our part, we have been preparing the oper- 
ation in secret for a long time, since the area in 
which it is to take place has no suitable network of 
communications. With respect to the special con- 
ditions of the rock, points of resistance can with- 
stand even the strongest action from the air, so 
that they will have to be destroyed by good and 
accurate artillery. The extraordinary impor- 
tance of the project would, in my opinion, justify 
a strong concentration of resources. 


In any case, the strong air forces offered by you 
are indispensable. 

6. The possibility of a surprise attack on the 
Canary Islands by the English in order to create 
a naval base for themselves to protect overseas 
connections has always been a worry of mine. 
Within the scope of our possibilities we are about 
to lay aside there supplies of food, ammunition, 
and sufficient artillery-material which we are get- 
ting from other less-threatened regions; we ef- 
fected a partial mobilization several months ago, 
and also have sent arms for the entire archipelago. 
We have transferred a group of pursuit pilots 
there who would no longer have been able to get 
there once the war had begun. I am of your 
opinion and consider the presence of dive-bombers 
and destroyer planes in Las Palmas extremely 
useful, for which bomb material and spare parts 
must be sent in advance. 


In the meantime I consider it my duty to point 
out to you that in my opinion the conversations 
hitherto conducted by our specialists have taken 
the course of negotiations more of a purely com- 
mercial orientation. By having treated the set- 
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tlement of old matters, by wanting to solve the 
economic problems and the post-war exchange of 
commodities, they have deviated from the main 
subject, which affects both parties equally and 
which will find its complete solution in the state- 
ments of your letter, with which I completely 


ag 


gree. 


" 
I would like to thank you, dear Fiihrer, once 
again for the offer of solidarity. I reply with the 
assurance of my unchangeable and sincere adher- 
ence to you personally, to the German people and 
to the cause for which you fight. I hope, in de- 
fense of this cause, to be able to renew the old 
bonds of comradeship between our armies. 


Your 
KF. Franco 


e No. 6 
Beruin, September 28, 1940 

At the beginning the Fiihrer directed to Count 
Ciano the question whether the possibility existed 
for a meeting with the Duce at the Brenner. He 
considered it right to bring about an exchange of 
opinion with the Duce concerning the general sit- 
uation but especially also concerning the Spanish 
question, before far-reaching decisions were to be 
made. Also he wanted to speak with him about 
the strategic situation. As concerned Spain, Ger- 
many, on the basis of the experiences gained dur- 
ing the Civil War, was clear about the fact that 
one could not make progress with the Spanish 
without quite concrete and detailed agreements. 
It was critical for Germany and Italy successfully 
to end the war in great security and in as short 
a time as possible. 

The Spanish proposals to Germany, somewhat 
crassly expressed, go as far as the following: 

1. Germany is to deliver for the coming year 
400,000-700,000 tons of grain; 

2. Germany is to deliver all the fuel; 

3. Germany is to deliver the lacking equipment 
for the Army; 

4. Germany is to put up artillery, airplanes, 
as well as special weapons and special troops for 
the conquest of Gibraltar ; 

5. Germany is to hand over all of Morocco and 
besides that, Oran, and is to help her get a border 
revision in the west of Rio de Oro; 

6. Spain is to promise to Germany, in return, 


her friendship. 
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One must think it over thoroughly if one intends 
to enter into such obligations and if one is to bar 
other possibilities from oneself. Aside from that, 
he (the Fiihrer) was afraid that the agreements 
concerning Morocco would somehow leak through 
and become known in France. In this case the 
French would possibly even come to an agreement 
with the English, if they knew that Morocco would 
be lost to them in any case after the conclusion of 
the war. At all events, it would be more favor- 
able for Germany if the French remained in 
Morocco and defended it against the English. If 
the Spanish were to occupy the territory, they 
probably would only call for German and Italian 
help in the event of an English attack, and more- 
over, they would let the tempo of their Civil War 
prevail in their military measures. It was there- 
fore necessary to talk over very calmly for a few 
hours with the Duce the whole question in the light 
of its usefulness and its military significance, es- 
pecially since the deliveries demanded of Ger- 
many would represent a great sacrifice, which 
after all could not be made only in return for the 
good graces of the Spanish. Thus far, at any rate, 
the Spanish had not yet held out the prospect of 
an equivalent. One must ponder the problem very 
coolly and examine it in the light of its possible 
effects. The case would be entirely clear if Spain 
would assume distinct obligations. Considering 
the uncertainty of the Spanish attitude, Germany 
and Italy in this interview between the Fiihrer 
and the Duce would have to take a similar stand on 
the Spanish problem. The agreements with Spain 
would only contain obligations for her partners 
and in practice would have to be made good mili- 
tarily by Germany and Italy. The consequences 
could be very unpleasant. It would not be 
impossible that, the commitments concerning 
Morocco and Oran becoming known, North Africa 
even might fall into the hands of the English. 
That would make a conquest of this territory 
necessary. This military undertaking would have 
to be carried out over the very dubious bridge, 
Spain, during which the possibility would defi- 
nitely exist that Spain then would withdraw 
again into her neutrality. At all events, England 
would then have in Africa a great number of air 
bases, which to be sure would not be decisive for 
the war, but which could really turn out to be very 
unpleasant, since air penetration from Germany 
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and Italy would be difficult on account of the great 
distance. 

The Fiihrer then mentioned in this connection 
the invitation which Franco had extended to him 
to meet with him on the Spanish-French border. 
He did not yet know whether he ought to accept 
this invitation. It would all depend on the con- 
versation with the Duce. In any case he was not 
convinced that Spain had “the same intensity of 
will for giving as for taking.” Moreover it was 
customary for allies to support one another recip- 
rocally; in the case of Spain, however, the recip- 
rocity would have to be missed. 

When Spain was engaged in the Civil War, 
Germany had supported Franco in a very exten- 
sive measure considering her |Germany’s| condi- 
tion at the time. 
been without risk. 


This support moreover had not 

It was not limited only to the 
delivery of matéric/, but volunteers were also 
made available and many Germans and Italians 
had fallen in Spain. He did not intend to com- 
pute this blood sacrifice in terms of economic 
values, but instead considered it an outright gift 
to Spain. 

Economically Germany had given out many 
hundreds of millions for Spain. He (the Fiihrer) 
had taken the stand that the payment of this debt 
should be left alone during the war, however that 
it would have to be taken up again after the victory 
of Franco. Whenever the Germans demand the 
payment of the 400 million debt incurred during 
the Spanish Civil War, this is often interpreted 
by the Spanish as a tactless confusing of economic 
and idealistic considerations, and as a German, 
one feels toward the Spanish almost like a Jew, 
who wants to make business out of the holiest pos- 
sessions of mankind. Therefore in all agreements 
with the Spanish one must to begin with clearly 
stipulate the terms, and if Germany is to furnish 
grain, the question of compensation must be settled 
now already. 

Italy and Germany had done very much for 
Spain in the year 1936. Italy just had its Abys- 
sinia undertaking behind her, while Germany was 
in the midst of her rearming. Without the help 
of both the countries there would today be no 
Franco. 

From all these considerations a joint discussion 
with the Duce was necessary before making fur- 
ther decisions which could be very far-reaching. 
In no case should any step which would be under- 
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taken with regard to Spain lead to a deterioration 
of the strategic position in the Mediterranean Sea. 

Count Ciano replied that the Duce certainly 
would gladly seize the opportunity for a discus- 
sion with the Fiihrer. He had already frequently 
spoken to him (Ciano) about it. Would the 
Fiihrer like to make a suggestion concerning the 
date ¢ 

Moreover the Duce had the same fears as those 
the Fiihrer had just mentioned concerning the 
difficulties involved in an entry of Spain into the 
war. Italy also had not forgotten the experiences 
of the Spanish Civil War. At that time Franco 
had declared that if he received 12 transport 
planes or bombers, he would have the war won in 
a few days. These 12 airplanes became more than 
one thousand airplanes, 6 thousand dead, and 14 
billion lire. With all due sympathy for Spain, 
this had upon reflection proven in fact to be right, 
and now again the Duce feared that many sacri- 
fices would be demanded of Italy and Germany 
without return. Aside from this, it was to be 
feared that following the pattern of the Spanish 
Civil War, Spain’s demands as now reported 
would be increased more and more in the further 
course of events. Therefore caution was in order 
and a discussion very appropriate. 

It was then decided to hold the discussion be- 
tween the Fiihrer and the Duce at the Brenner in 
connection with. the visit of Serrano Sufer in 
Rome on Friday, October 4, 1940, 


SCHMIDT 
Minister 


e No. 8 


October 23, 1940 

At the beginning the Caudillo expressed his 
satisfaction about the fact that he was at the mo- 
ment able to make the personal acquaintance of 
the Fiihrer and to render to him Spain’s thanks for 
everything that Germany has done for his country 
up to the present. Spain has always been allied 
with the German people spiritually without any 
reservation and in complete loyalty. In the same 
sense, Spain has in every moment felt herself at 
In the Civil War the soldiers 
of the three countries had fought together and a 


Like- 


wise, Spain would, in the future, attach herself 


one with the Axis. 


profound unity has arisen among them. 
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closely to Germany for historically there were be- 
tween Spain and Germany only forces of unity, 
and none of separation. 

In the present war as well, Spain would gladly 
fight at Germany’s side. The difficulties which 
were to be overcome therein were well known to 
the Fiihrer. A war would necessitate prepara- 
tions in the economic, military, and_ political 
Within her modest possibilities, Spain 
had begun these preparations; was, of course, com- 
ing up against difficulties therewith which were 
being made for her by elements in America and 
Europe, hostile to the Axis. Therefore, Spain 
must mark time and often look kindly toward 
things with which she was thoroughly not in 


spheres. 


accord, 

Franco then came to speak of Spain’s growing 
provisioning difficulties and in this connection 
mentioned that the United States and Argentina 
apparently were precisely following orders from 
London, for there had been cases in which the 
channel through the British Embassy immediately 
removed difficulties in both the above-mentioned 
The difficulties already existing would 
be more intensified by the bad harvests. In spite 
of this, Spain with a view toward her spiritual 
alliance with the Axis powers, has assumed the 
same attitude toward the war as Italy had in the 
past autumn. 

The Fiihrer replied that he was glad to see the 
Caudillo personally for the first time in his life 
after he had so often been with him in spirit dur- 
ing the Spanish Civil War. ... Germany had 
established a front against the British Islands 
from the North Cape to the Spanish border and 
would no longer allow the English a landing on 
the Continent. The military actions were now tak- 
ing place right in English motherland. In spite 
of that, England had certain hopes: Russia and 
America. With Russia, Germany had treaties. 
Aside from this, however, he (the Fiihrer) im- 
mediately after conclusion of the French cam- 
paign had undertaken a reorganization of the 
German Army so that, beginning with March of 
the coming year, the latter would present itself 
in the following strength: of a total of 230 divi- 
sions, 186 were attacking divisions. The rest con- 
sisted of defense and occupation troops. Of the 
186 attacking divisions, 20 were armored divi- 
sions equipped with German material, while 4 
additional armored brigades possessed captured 
material in part. In addition to this there were 12 


countries. 
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motorized divisions. With this Army strength 
Germany was grown ready for any eventuality, 
He (the Fiihrer) believed that England was 
wrong too in placing her hope on Russia. If the 
latter country were aroused at all from its inae- 
tivity, it would, at the most, be active on the Ger- 
man side, It was therefore a matter of misspecu- 
lation on the part of England. 

With respect to America, there was no need to 
be afraid of an active attack during the winter. 
There would therefore be no change in the present 
military situation. Until America’s military 
power would be fully armed, at least 18 montis to 
two years would pass. 

There would arise, nevertheless, a considerable 

danger if America and England entrenched them- 
selves on the islands stretching out off Afvicea in 
the Atlantic Ocean. The danger was all the great- 
er because it was not certain whether the French 
troops stationed in the colonies would under all 
circumstances remain loyal to Pétain. The great- 
est threat existing at the moment was that 2 part 
of the Colonial Empire would, with abundant ma- 
terial and military resources, desert France aid 
go over to De Gaulle, England, or the United 
States, 
Naturally Germany had an interest in ending 
the war in a short time if possible, since every 
additional month cost money and sacrifice. In the 
attempt to bring about the end of the war as soon 
as possible and to render the entry of the United 
States into the war more difficult, Germany had 
concluded the Tripartite Pact. This Pact was 
compelling the United States to keep its Navy in 
the Pacific Ocean and to prepare herself for a 
Japanese attack from that direction. In Europe 
as well, Germany was attempting to expand her 
base. He could confidentially report that several 
other nations had announced their intention of 
joining the Tripartite Pact. 

To guarantee her petroleum supply, Germany 
has sent pursuit squadrons and Panzer troops to 
Rumania upon the request of the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment and in agreement with it. 

The great problem that was to be solved at the 
moment consisted in hindering the De Gaulle 
movement in French Africa from further expand- 
ing itself, and (hindering) the establishment, in 
this way, of bases for England and America on 
the African coast. A danger in this direction 
was actually present. The Pétain government 
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was in the deplorable condition of having to liqui- 
date a war for which it was not responsible, for 
the consequences of which, however, its opponents 
blamed it. It was now a matter of preventing De 
Gaulle from receiving an increase in power from 
this difficult position of the French Government, 
something which moreover would lead France to 
complete collapse. Finally, the attempt had to 
be made to bring France herelf to a definite stand 
against England. This indeed was a difficult un- 
dertaking because there were still two tendencies 
in France: A Fascist one represented by Pétain 
and Laval, and an opposition one which wanted to 
carry on a double-dealing game with England. 
Moreover, it was particularly difficult to stir the 
French to a clear stand because they did not know 
how the peace would look. 

The purpose of this conference in Hendaye was 
the following: If they would be successful in 
effecting quite a large front against England. then 
the struggle would be substantially easier for all 
the participants and could be ended sooner. In 
setting up this front, the Spanish desires and the 
French hopes were obstacles in the path. Were 
England no longer participating in the war and if 
there were no De Gaulle, one would not have to 
think of relinquishing the demands on France. 
France could then be brought to submit and, in 
case she did not wish to cooperate, she could be 
occupied by the military within 12 days without 
any difficulty. More difficult would be the solution 
of the administrative problems and the economic 
problems. To occupy North Africa would of 
course be difficult and would not be possible with- 
out a strong military effort. The French knew 
that they had to sacrifice something in the peace 
treaty. They counted on losing the German colo- 
nies and Alsace-Lorraine; they knew that border 
rectifications would be undertaken and that Nice, 
Corsica, and Tunis would be lost to them. 


e No. 9 


Beruin, October 31, 1940 


Reporter: Councillor of Legation Kramarz 
NoTE 


The Naval Warfare Command informs that 
the necessity exists in connection with naval opera- 
tions in the Bay of Biscay for being able to supply 
German destroyers with fuel in out-of-the-way 
bays of the Spanish coast. For this purpose, Ger- 
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man tankers would be sent there, from which 
replenishing would take place by night in order 
thus to guarantee the secrecy. The Naval War- 
fare Command has in this connection pointed to 
the fact that the Spanish Government has already 
shown similar obligingness in the supplying of 
German U-boats. 

The Naval Warfare Command requests opinion 
and corresponding instruction of the Spanish 
Government. 

Herewith submitted to 

Ambassador Ritter 
KRAMARZ 


e No. 10 


Mapriv, December 5, 1240 
In reply to proposal made by Embassy as in- 
structed, Foreign Minister has now informed that 
Spanish Government has agreed to the placing 
in readiness of German tankers in out-of-the-way 
bays of the Spanish coast for the supplying of 
Foreign Minister 


greatest caution 


German destroyers with fuel. 

vigorously requested observing 

in carrying out measure. 
STOHRER 


e No. ll 


Maprip, December 12, 1940. 
SrrictLy SECRET 
The protocol of General Vig6n covering the con- 
ference of Admiral Canaris with the Generalis- 
simo (December 7, 1940) reads in translation: 


* Admiral was received 19: 30 o’clock in presence 
of General Vigén. Admiral presents Chief of 
State Fiihrer’s greeting and conveys Germany’s 
wish to undertake attack upon Gibraltar within 
a short time in connection with which German 
troops are to march into Spain on January 10, 
Reports that the Fiihrer considers this moment 
the most favorable since the troops now available 
for operation are directly thereafter to be used 
for other undertakings and therefore could not 
be reserved for indefinite time. Admiral reports 
that as soon as march of troops began, economic 
cooperation of Germany would at once begin. 

“To this Generalissimo explains to Admiral that 
it was impossible for Spain for reasons duly pre- 
sented to enter into the war on the suggested date. 


. . . 











“3. Spain’s provisioning is absolutely inade- 
quate both with respect to the present scanty sup- 
plies, as well as with respect to their distribution. 
There are at the moment two problems: 


“(a) the deficiency in foodstuffs, especially 
grain, which latter [deficiency] is estimated at 
one million tons. 

“(b) the inadequacy of transports due to lack 
of railway materials and because of the compul- 
sory restriction in the use of motor trucks. If one 
adds to it the discontinuance of the sea trans- 
ports as results of the war, the situation of many 
provinces would become unbearable. 


“4. Generalissimo and Government are endeav- 
oring to remove these difficulties. They effected 
grain-purchases in South America and Canada; 
they are pushing the purchase of railway cars and 
are expediting provision of locomotives: they are 
effecting purchases of gas generators for motor 
trucks for the eventuality of a complete lack of 
gasoline. But incipient exhaustion of all sup- 
plies and restriction of foreign trade are prevent- 
ing quick improvement. 

“5. For these reasons Spain can not enter into 
the war within a short time. She could also not 
wage a long war without imposing unbearable 
sacrifices upon the Spanish people. Aside from 
that, a long war would with certainty bring with 
it loss of a part of the Canary Islands, which could 
only be supplied for six months. 


“Admiral asked Generalissimo whether, under 
these conditions, which are preventing fixing the 
10th of January as the date, it would be possible 
now already to set a different later date. Gen- 
eralissimo replies that since removal of difficulties 
depends not only upon the will of Spain, he too 
could name no definite date, which might have to 
undergo change because of the circumstances. In 
any case, his attention and his effort would be di- 
rected toward hastening and completing Spain’s 
preparations. . . . 

“Generalissimo considers it advisable that a 
German economist visit Spain in order to examine 
the then-existing condition and to pass on to his 
Government a first-hand impression. He agrees 
with the Admiral that preparatory studies and 
labors begun be continued jointly and in the same 
discreet form hitherto carried out. 
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“signed Juan Vig6én Divisional General” 


End of the protocol 
STOHRER 


e No. 12 
February 6, 1941 
Dear Caupus0! 

If I write this letter it is done in order to 
determine once again with extreme clarity the 
individual phases of the development of a situa- 
tion which is not only important for Germany and 
Italy but could have been of decisive importance 
to Spain. 

When we had our meeting, it was my aim to 
convince you, Caudillo, of the necessity of com- 
mon action of those states whose interests in the 
final analysis are certainly tied up indissolubly 
with each other. For centuries, Spain has been 
persecuted by the same enemies against whom to- 
day Germany and Italy are forced to fight. In 
addition to the earlier imperial strivings inimical 
to our three nations there now arose, moreover, 
antitheses conditioned by world-outlook : The Jew- 
ish international democracy, which reigns in these 
states, will not excuse any of us for having fol- 
lowed a course which seeks to secure the future 
of our peoples in accordance with fundamental 
principles determined by the people and not those 
imposed by capital. As concerns the German 
determination to follow this fight through to the 
final consequence, I need waste no word. The 
Duce thinks no differently. On the basis of this 
analysis, the Japanese people as well will not in 
long run get by, unless it be by a submission sac- 
rificing the future of the Japanese people. I am 
now convinced that Spain faces the same fate. 
Caudillo, if your struggle against the elements of 
destruction in Spain was successful, it was only 
because of the democratic opponents forced to be 
cautious by attitude of Germany and Italy. You 
will be forgiven, Caudillo, but never for this vie- 
tory! Just as little does England think of letting 
you remain for a long period in North Africa 
opposite Gibraltar—as soon as she is once again in 
a position of power. The Spanish seizure of the 
Tangier zone would in such a case—and this is 
my deepest conviction, Caudillo—only be a passing 
intermezzo. England, and probably America too, 
will do everything to render this entry into the 
Mediterranean in the future even more secure 
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under their dominion than up to now. It is my 
most heartfelt conviction that the battle which 
Germany and Italy are now fighting out is thus 
determining the future destiny of Spain as well. 
Only in the case of our victory will the present 
regime continue to exist. Should Germany and 
Italy lose this war, however, then any future for a 
really national and independent Spain would be 
impossible. 

I have thus been striving to convince you, Cau- 
dillo, of the necessity in the interests of your own 
country and the future of the Spanish people, of 
uniting yourself with those countries who for- 
merly sent soldiers to support you, and who today 
of necessity, are also battling not only for their 
own existence, but indirectly for the national fu- 
ture of Spain as well. 

Now at our meeting we agreed that Spain de- 
clare its readiness to sign the Three-Power Pact 
and to enter the war. In setting the date, periods 
in the far future were never considered or even 
mentioned, but instead the conversation always 
was concerned with a very short time-limit within 
which you, Caudillo, still believed that you could 
carry out various economic measures favorable 
for your country. 

I personally have been skeptical from the begin- 
ning about the hope of receiving very soon more 
real economic benefits for Spain. 


1. England indeed has no thought at all of reaily 
helping Spain! England is only endeavoring to 
postpone the Spanish entry into the war, to put 
it off in order in this way continually to increase 
her distress and thus to be able finally to over- 
throw the Spanish Government of that time. 

2. But even if England were about to think 
otherwise, in an impulse toward some kind of senti- 
mentality never present in British history up to 
now, she could not really help Spain under any 
conditions. She is absolutely not in the condition 
even in transportation alone to aid another country 
in a time in which she herself has already been 
forced to the most rigorous retrenchments in her 
Standard of living. And the need for transport 
Space will as the months go by not decrease but 
instead will get more and more serious. 


In spite of the fact that I, therefore—as stated— 
have been thoroughly skeptical about this from 
the beginning, I nonetheless brought to bear every 
bit of appreciation for your efforts in at least try- 
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ing, even before entering the war, to get shipments 
of foodstuffs into Spain from countries overseas 
as well. 

Germany, however, has for her part, declared 
herself ready to deliver to Spain, immediately 
after undertaking entrance into the war, food, that 
is—grain—to as great an extent as possible! Fur- 
thermore, Germany has declared herself prepared 
to replace the 100,000 tons of grain which was 
waiting in Portugal destined for Switzerland in 
order that it might benefit Spain immediately. 
This of course remains contingent upon the final 
decision for Spain’s entry into the war. For about 
one thing, Caudillo, there must be clarity: We are 
fighting a battle of life and death and cannot at 
this time make any gifts. If it should later be as- 
serted that Spain could not enter the war because 
she received no supplies, that would not be true! 
For immediately after settling the entry into the 
war, a fixed date of which there has as yet been no 
outward indication at all, Spain would receive 
the first supplies, that is, 100,000 tons of grain. I 
doubt whether 100,000 tons of grain could really 
have reached Spain from abroad within the same 
period of time, even if such an inclination had 
Thus, I also doubt that this is going to 
The assertion, however, that—if our 


existed. 
happen. 
grain had been delivered immediately—the Span- 
ish people could thus by propaganda have been 
prepared for entry into the war is self-contra- 
dictory for another reason. 

You, yourself, Caudillo, have indeed personally 
indicated to me the importance of not yet consum- 
mating publicly the entrance into the Three-Power 
Pact, because you feared that this would have hurt 
your other efforts, for example in obtaining more 
grain, indeed would perhaps have wrecked them. 
How much less possible would it then have been to 
carry on open propaganda for entering the war? 
No, I am taking the liberty once more to confirm 
that: 


1. During our conversation, it was never con- 
sidered that Spain’s entry into the war would per- 
chance not take place until autumn or the coming 
winter, and that— 

2. Germany was ready to furnish supplies to 
the Spanish Government at the moment when the 
final date for entering the war was determined, 

When I had the request made to you, Caudillo, 
with the impression of urgency to bring relief to 
the Italian ally and to set this date in the middle 
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or the end of January, that is, to permit the Ger- 
man march against Gibraltar to begin on or after 
January 10, in order to start attacking at the end 
of January, then for the first time our negotiators 
were unequivocally informed that such an early 
date could absolutely not be considered and this 
Was again motivated by economic factors. How- 
ever, when I thereupon let it be known again that 
Germany was indeed ready to begin at once with 
deliveries of grain, Admiral Canaris received the 
conclusive information that this delivery of grain 
would not be decisive at all, for via railway, it 
certainly could) accomplish no practical effect. 
It was now further declared that since we had 
already made available batteries for the Canary 
Islands and moreover intended also to provide 
dive-bombers for additional security—even that 
was not decisive, since the Canary Islands from 
the point of view of food could no longer be held 
after six months. 

That it is absolutely not a matter of economic 
factors but rather of others is apparent from the 
last statement in which it is stated that for climatic 
reasons to march in this season could not succeed, 
but on the contrary should only be considered 
at the earliest in the autumn or winter. 

Under these conditions, of course, I do not un- 
derstand why one should first want to declare an 
event impossible on economic grounds, which is 
now said to be impossible simply for climatic rea- 
sons. Now I do not believe that the German Army 
would be disturbed during its march in January 
by a climate which in itself is nothing out of the 
ordinary for us. In any case, we solved our prob- 
lems in, the Norwegian campaign under varied 
conditi®ns and with severe climatic hindrances in 
the form of snow and ice, not to mention the fact 
that, from the participation of German soldiers 
and officers in your campaign, Caudillo, the cli- 
matic conditions of Spain are nothing unfamiliar 
to us. I regret most profoundly, Caudillo, this 
your opinion and your stand since: 


1. I feel it my duty to bring relief to my Italian 
friend and ally and thus be of help to him indeed 
be of help at the moment when he experienced an 
unfortunate mishap, The attack on Gibralter and 
the closing of the Straits would have changed the 
Mediterranean situation in one stroke. 

2. Tam of the conviction that in war, time is one 
of the most important factors. Months which one 
lets slip by are often never regained again! 
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3. Finally, however, it is clear that, on January 
10 if we had been able to cross the Spanish border 
with the first formations, Gibraltar would today 
be in our hands. That means: two months have 
been lost, which otherwise would have helped to 
decide world history. 

4. I am further of the convictions that Spain’s 
economic condition would have improved and not 
become worse because of what would in any case 
have come to Spain through us and that on the 
other hand the deliveries which since then actu- 
ally come to Spain from abroad during this time 
can only amount to a fraction compared to that 
which would in any case have been delivered at 
once by us. 


But quite aside from this, Caudillo, I should like 
now to mention the following: 


The entrance of Spain into this struggle has 
certainly not been conceived of as exclusively to 
the benefit of the interests of Germany and Italy. 
Spain herself has advanced very great territorial 
claims for the fulfilment of which the Duce and I 
had declared ourselves ready in every degree 
which could at all be reconciled with an accepta- 
ble new arrangement of the African colonial pos- 
session for Europe and its countries. And I may 
point out in this regard that in this struggle up to 
now first Germany and then Italy, have suffered 
the most prodigious blood sacrifice, and that both, 
in spite of this, themselves made very modest 
claims. 

In any case, however, the moment of military 
operations above all can only be proposed by the 
one who therewith assumes the main burden of the 
struggle and who must therefore calculate it into 
the total program of a military analysis which 
is after all of world-wide extent. That I myself 
have no other goal in mind than the common suc- 
cess is certainly understandable. Indeed in this 
case, Caudillo, my urging in and of itself only 
proves the strength of my consciousness of re- 
sponsibility toward my ally as well. For where- 
soever in the course of this war difficulties should 
arise, it will be my unbending will to help out 
with them; and my decision to make good in the 
final settlement whatever during one or another 
stage of this war can, perhaps at first have mis- 
‘arried. This affects Spain as well. Spain will 
never get other friends than those given (her| in 
the Germany and Italy of today, unless it becomes 
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a different Spain. This different Spain however 
would only be the Spain of decline and of final 
collapse. Even for this reason alone, Caudillo, 1 
believe that we three men, the Duce, you, and 7, 
are bound to one another by the most rigorous com- 
pulsion of history that is possible, and that thus 
we in this historical analysis ought to obey as the 
supreme commandment the realization that in 
such difficult times, not so much an apparently wise 
caution as the bold heart, rather, can save nations. 

Moreover, Caudillo, this war is decided regard- 
less of what ephemeral successes the British be- 
lieve they can achieve anywhere on the periphery. 
For independently thereof, the fact remains that 
the British power in Europe is broken and that 
the mightiest military machine in the world staiids 
ready for every additional task which may be put 
to it to solve. And how good and reliable this 
instrument is, the future will prove. 

Accept my cordial and comradely greetings. 

Your 


Apotr Hirer 


e No. 13 


Ex Parpo, 26 February 1941 
To: 
His Eweellency Avoten HiriEer 
Fithver of the German People 
Dear FUHRER: 

Your letter of the 6th makes me wish to send you 
my reply promptly, since I consider it necessary 
to make certain clarifications and confirmation of 
my loyalty. 

I consider as you yourself do that the destiny of 
history has united you with myself and with the 
Duce in an indissoluble way. I have never needed 
to be convinced of this and as I have told you more 
than once, our Civil War since its very inception 
and during its entire course is more than proof. 
I also share your opinion that the fact that Spain 
is situated on both shores of the Strait forces her 
to the utmost enmity toward England, who aspires 
to maintain control of it. 

We stand today where we have always stood, in 
a resolute manner and with the firmest conviction. 
You must have no doubt about my absolute loy- 
alty to this political concept and to the realization 
of the union of our national destinies with those 
of Germany and Italy. With the same loyalty, 
I have made clear to you since the beginning of 
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these negotiations the conditions of our economic 
situation, the only reasons why it has not been 
possible up to now to determine the date of Spain’s 
participation. 

Having in mind our own post-war difficulties, 
you will recall that I have never fixed too short a 
period for our entry into the war. Permit me, 
Fiihrer, to say that the time elapsed until this 
moment has not been completely lost, since we have 
been obtaining not certainly great enough quan- 
tities of grain to permit us to build stocks, but cer- 
tainly for some of the bread necessary for daily 
sustenance of the people who otherwise would have 
perished of starvation in considerable numbers. 

Furthermore, it must be acknowledged that in 
this question of the supply of foodstuffs, Germany 
has not fulfilled her offers of effective support until 
very recently. We are now beginning to move 
in the realm of concrete facts and within this field 
there is nothing I desire more than to hasten the 
With this end 
in view several days ago I sent to you information 
on our needs as to foodstuffs and in general eco- 
nomic and military fields. These data are open to 
new eXamination, clarification, verification, and 
discussion in order to reach quickly the solution 
which interests us both equally. However, you 
will understand that at a time when the Spanish 
people is suffering the greatest starvation and en- 


negotiations as much as possible. 


during all sorts of privations and sacrifices, it is 
not certainly propitious for me to ask further sac- 
rifices of them if my appeal is not preceded by an 
alleviation of this situation, which at the same 
time may permit us to carry out beforehand an 
intelligent propaganda on the constant friendship 
and effective support of the German people, which 
will reawaken in the Spaniard the sentiments of 
sincere friendship and admiration which he has 
always had for your Nation. 

My remarks about our climate were simply an 
answer to your suggestions, and were not in any 
Way a pretext to postpone indefinitely that which 
at the right moment it will be our duty to do. 

During the recent Bordighera conference I gave 
proof to the world of the nature of my resolute at- 
titude; this conference also served as a call to the 
Spanish people marking the direction in which lie 
their national obligations and the preservation of 
their existence as a free nation. 

One observation I must repeat to your Excel- 
lency; the closing of the Strait of Gibraltar is not 
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only a prerequisite for the immediate amelioration 
of the situation of Italy but also perhaps for the 
end of the war. However, in order that the clos- 
ing of Gibraltar may have a decisive value it is 
also necessary that the Suez Canal be closed at 
the same time. If this last circumstance shouid 
not take place, we who are making the actual con- 
tribution of our military effort have the duty sin- 
cerely to say that the situation of Spain in the 
event of an inordinately prolonged war would then 
become extremely difficult. 

You speak of our demands and you compare 
them with yours and those of Italy. I do not 
believe that one could describe the Spanish de- 
mands as excessive, still less, when one considers 
the tremendous sacrifice of the Spanish people in 
a battle which was a worthy forerunner of the 
present one. Concerning this point the necessary 
preciseness does not exist in our agreement as well. 
The protocol of Hendaye—permit me to express 
it—is in this respect extremely vague and Your 
Excellency remembers the conditions (today so 
changed) of this vagueness and lack of precise- 
ness. The facts in their logical development have 
today left far behind the circumstances which in 
the month of October had to be taken into con- 
sideration with respect to the prevailing situation, 
and the protocol then existing must at the present 
be considered outmoded. 

These are my answers, dear Fiihrer, to your ob- 
servations. I want to dispel with them all shadow 
of doubt and declare that I stand ready at your 
side, entirely and decidedly at your disposal, united 
in « common historical destiny, desertion from 
which would mean my suicide and that of the 
Cause which I have led and represent in Spain. 
I need no confirmation of my faith in the triumph 
of your Cause and I repeat that I shall always be 
a loyal follower of it. 

Believe me your sincere friend, with my cordial 
greetings, 


KF. Franco 
e No. 14 


At the time in which the intention of the Ger- 
man Government to deliver to the Spanish Army 
in the shortest time possible arms, war equipment, 
and war material of modern quality and in suffi- 
cient quantity is to be realized, the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, at the request of the Reich Government, 
declares that it is determined to resist every entry 
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by Anglo-American forces upon the Iberian Pen- 
insula or upon Spanish territory outside of the 
Peninsula, that means, therefore, in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, in the Atlantic and in Africa as well 
as in the Spanish Protectorate of Morocco, and to 
ward off such an entry with all the means at its 
disposal. 

Both parties obligate themselves to keep this 
declaration, prepared in the German language 
and in the Spanish language absolutely secret. 

Manrip, February 10, 1943 
FOR THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT: 

Von Mourke 
FOR THE SPANISH GOVERNMENT : 
GOMEZ JORDANA 


e No. 15 


Notes on conversation between General Franco 


and Ambassador Dieckhoff 


Berurn, Vecember 15, 1943 
The conference with the Spanish Chief of State, 
which took place on Friday, December 3, at the 
Pardo Palace, in the presence of the Foreign Min- 
ister, Count Jordana, and lasted somewhat over 
an hour, took the following course : 


I explained to the Chief of State that I had now 
been in Madrid more than seven months and had 
attempted to secure for myself a picture of the 
Spanish foreign policy. I had the feeling, and 
the Reich Government was under the saine impres- 
sion, that the foreign policy of Spain was recently 
beginning to change. We observed in a number 
of spheres little of a positive attitude of the Span- 
ish Government with respect to Germany and we 
had especially the feeling that this change in the 
Spanish attitude was to be traced to English and 
American pressure. I could only point with the 
greatest emphasis—and I was speaking on the 
order of my Government which was taking a very 
serious interest in these matters—to the fact that 
it would be a very dangerous policy for Spain to 
make concession after concession to the English 
and Americans; Spain would thereby find herself 
on the down-grade, and she would become more 
and more dependent upon the Anglo-Saxon pow- 
ers. Only a completely firm and stable policy 
which made no concessions was proper and guar- 
anteed that the English and Americans would per- 
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manently refrain from further pressures ; it would 
be a fatal error if the Spanish Government be- 
lieved that it could change its course with alleg- 
edly slight concessions; the Anglo-Saxons would 
seize not only the little finger but the hand and 
the whole arm and would draw Spain deeper and 
deeper into a relationship of dependency. I cer- 
tainly could not believe that this was the intention 
of the Spanish Government for the Chief of State 
must certainly be clear about the fact that the 
policies of the English and of the Americans—as 
they always had been—were interested only in a 
weak Spain, in contrast to the German policy, 
which was always intent upon a strong national 
Spain. , 

The Chief of State listened to me seriously and 
calmly and then stated the following: He would 
like to emphasize at once that there was no question 
of the Spanish foreign policy changing. He knew 
quite certainly that the German policy was pur- 
suing the objective of strengthening Spain, while 
the English and American policies traditionally 
aimed at weakening Spain. Further, he knew for 
certain and was clearly conscious of the fact that 
only the victory of Germany would make possible 
the continued existence of the regime of Franco; 
a victory of the Anglo-Saxons, in spite of all the 
pacifving declarations which would be made to 
him from time to time in this respect by the Eng- 
lish and American side, would mean his own 
annihilation. He therefore was hoping with all 
his heart for the victory of Germany and he had 
only one wish that this victory would come : 
soon as possible. 

. The Anglo-Saxons had presented no 
ultimatum with regard to the withdrawal of 
the Blue Division, but he had to expect that 
they sooner or later would present an_ ulti- 
matum for the withdrawal, whereby the Spanish 
Government would then find itself in a very diffi- 
cult position: for this reason he had preferred to 


~ 


Ss 


anticipate such an ultimatum and to request of 
the Reich Government the withdrawal of the Divi- 
sion. . . . As concerned the Italian ships in 
Spanish harbors, the Caudillo emphasized that 
the warships were interned and would remain 
interned ; the crews of the warships would be trans- 
ported into Spanish camps. As concerned the 
merchant ships, the legal question was very un- 


clear. In two cases they had not been able to avoid 
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letting the ships put to sea upon the request of 
Ambassador Badoglio. . . . 
In summarizing, the Caudillo said that he be- 


lieved that this cautious policy of Spain was not 


only in the interest of Spain, but also in the in- 
terest of Germany. If because of a newspaper ar- 
ticle or for any other of the reasons mentioned 
above, a serious conflict with the Anglo-Saxon 
powers should result, this would in his opinion not 
at the present moment be desirable for Germany 
as well; a neutral Spain which was furnishing 
Germany with wolfram and other products was, 
in his opinion, more valuable for Germany at the 
present than a Spain which would be drawn into 
the war. Of course Spain would not go beyond 
the comparatively trivial concessions mentioned 
above. . 
DircKHOFF 


Postponement of Conference 


at Rio de Janeiro 


At a meeting of the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union on March 6, it was unani- 
mously decided to consult the American republics 
regarding the postponement of the proposed spe- 
cial conference of American republics for the 
maintenance of continental peace and solidarity, 
which was originally scheduled to be held at Rio 
de Janeiro between March 15 and April 15. This 
resolution was proposed by the Uruguayan dele- 
gate, Mateo Marques Castro. The resolution of 
the Cuban delegate, Guillermo Belt, was adopted 
to the effect that a new date be fixed by Brazil, the 
host Government, in case the proposed postpone- 
ment is accepted. 


Resignation of Adlai Stevenson 


[Released to the press March 6] 


The Department of State released to the press 
on March 6 the text of a letter from the Secretary 
of State accepting the resignation of Adlai Steven- 
son as Senior Adviser to the United States Delega- 
tion to the General Assembly and Acting United 
States Delegate to the Preparatory Commission of 
the United Nations. For texts of Mr. Stevenson’s 
letter and Mr. Byrnes’ reply, see press release 161. 
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Promotion of Child Welfare in the American 


Republics 


Article by ELIZABETH SHIRLEY ENOCHS 





‘ince 1941 the organization chart of the Chil- 
S dren’s Bureau has included a special unit 
known as the Inter-American Cooperation Unit, 
through which a special staff of medical, nursing, 
nutrition, and social-service consultants gives ad- 
visory service, on request, to official maternal- and 
child-welfare agencies of the other American re- 
publics and which directs programs of study, ob- 
servation, or in-service training for specialists in 
these fields who are brought to the United States 
from the countries to the south of us. 

The association of the Children’s Bureau and 
agencies of our sister republics had its genesis 
many years ago. At least as early as 1916 Julia 
C. Lathrop, the Bureau’s first chief, made efforts 
to secure the representation of the United States 
at the First Pan American Child Congress, organ- 


ized by a group of 


can Child Congresses furnished rare opportunity 


for cooperative planning for the children of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

In 1928 the United States gave its formal ad- 
herence to the American Rabenntionsl Institute 
for the Protection of Childhood, the official Pan- 
American child-welfare agency which had been 
established the previous year in Montevideo as the 
result of formal recommendations of various Pan 
American Child Congresses. Miss Katharine F. 
Lenroot, present Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor, was appointed by 
the Department of State as the official representa- 
tive of this country on the International Council 
of the Institute and has continued to serve in this 
capacity. 

In 1937 the Children’s Bureau of Brazil sent an 

official representative 





women physicians and 


to Washington for sev- 


social workers in Bue- 
nos Aires. Consulta- 
tion service was given 
to many specialists 
from the southern re- 
publics who visited the 
Bureau headquarters 
in Washington. Miss 
Lathrop and her suc- 
cessor, Grace Abbott, 
conferred with many 
such specialists in 
Geneva in connection 
with the work of the 
Social Questions Sec- 





The Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific and Cultural 
Cooperation was created, at the suggestion of the President, 
early in 1938 as an instrument of the United States Govern- 
ment to undertake a permanent, cooperative program for the 
development of economic, cultural, and scientific relations and 
to coordinate the activities of departments and agencies of the 
Government, under the leadership of the Department of State, 
in undertaking cooperative projects in these fields in the 
Western Hemisphere. Until December 20, 1944, the Commit- 
tee was known as the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Cooperation With the American Republics. The activities 
of the Committee are coordinated by the chairman of the 
Committee, the Assistant Secretary of State in charge of public 
and cultural relations, William Benton. The vice chairman 
of the Committee is the Director of the Office of International 
Information and Cultural Affairs, William T. Stone, and the 
Executive Director is Raymund L. Zwemer. The Executive 
Director and members of the Secretariat are officers of the 
Department of State in the Office of International Information 
and Cultural Affairs. 








eral months to make 
a thorough study of 
the organization and 
functions of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the 
United States. 
In 1938 Miss Lenroot 
was honored by an 
invitation from the 
Government of Vene- 
zuela to attend the 
First Venezuelan 
Child Congress in Ca- 
racas as its special 
guest. 





tion of the League of Nations. 
and exchange of literature developed through the 
vears, and attendance at the various Pan Ameri- 


Correspondence 





Mrs. Enochs, Director, Inter-American Cooperation 
Unit, Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor, is an 
alternate member of the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Scientific and Cultural Cooperation. 


These are but a few examples of the type of co- 
operation carried on in the past, which provided a 
basis for the more formal program now directed 
by the Inter-American Cooperation Unit. 

This formal program has its legal basis in two 
special acts of Congress, namely: Public Law 63, 
approved May 25, 1938 and amended May 3, 1939 
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(76th Cong.; 53 Stat. 652), authorizing the tem- 
porary detail of especially qualified United States 
employees on request to governments of the Ameri- 
ean republics, the Philippines, and Liberia, with 
all or part of the expenses being paid by the coun- 
try desiring assistance ; and Public Law 355 (76th 
Cong.; 53 Stat. 1290), which authorizes the Presi- 
dent to utilize the services of the departments, 
agencies, and independent establishments of the 
Government in carrying out the reciprocal under- 
takings and cooperative purposes enunciated in 
the treaties, resolutions, declarations, and recom- 
mendations signed by all of the 21 American re- 
publics at certain inter-American conferences. 

As a result of this legislation an interdepart- 
mental committee was organized to operate under 
the auspices of the Department of State. This 
committee is now known as the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Scientific and Cultural Coopera- 
tion and is composed of representatives of 26 Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies. At the request 
of Congress the Department of State presents the 
budget estimates for the inter-American projects 
of all these agencies. The funds are then allocated 
to the various agencies by the Department of State 
from its appropriation. 

Late in 1941 a congressional committee toured 
South and Central America on an official trip of 
examination of Federal activities, and on their re- 
turn they reported as follows to the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee of the House of 
Representatives : 


“The various projects that are being carried on, 
at a relatively modest cost, by representatives of 
numerous agencies of our Government may be 
regarded, generally, as efficacious and productive 
of results: For example, the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey is assisting certain governments in setting 


up technical and administrative machinery for 


prediction of tides, and for gravity surveys. The 
Children’s Bureau is giving counsel in the matter 
of the progress that has been made in this country 
in the field of maternal and child health. . . 
Groups of students and professors are being ex- 
changed. . . .” 


The words at a relatively modest cost might 
have been written with the Children’s Bureau in 
nind, for the first allocation of funds from the 
Department of State for this Bureau totaled 
$7,500. Since an official request had been received 
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from the National Children’s Agency of Brazil for 
consultation in connection with plans for the de- 
velopment of services for mothers and children 
in some of the States of that country, a pediatri- 
cian and a social worker were assigned to Rio de 
Janeiro to carry out the first cooperative project. 
This year finds the Children’s Bureau again coop- 
erating with its sister agency in Brazil through 
the assignment of a child-welfare worker, part of 
whose salary is being paid by the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment under the provisions of Public Law 63. 

The years since 1941 have found the staff of the 
Inter-American Unit cooperating with the Min- 
istry of Health in Paraguay in the development 
of plans for a Department of the Child in that 
Ministry and in training professional staff for 
maternal- and child-health work; with the Minis- 
try of Labor, Health and Social Welfare of Co- 
lombia in studying the needs of dependent and 
delinquent children in that country ; with the Min- 
istry of Labor, Health and Social Welfare of 
Bolivia in revising the Children’s Code; and with 
the staff of the American International Institute 
for the Protection of Childhood, in Montevideo, 
in developing plans for advisory service in the 
field of social welfare. The interest of the Ameri- 
can republics in training a professional staff for 
children’s services has led to the assignment of 
several members of the Unit to cooperate in estab- 
lishing or strengthening schools of social work or 
to cooperate in the training of nurses for mater- 
nal- and child-health agencies. During the year 
1944 a pediatrician, a public-health nurse, a social 
worker, and a nutrition consultant were assigned 
to special cooperative projects in Peru. Cooper- 
ative undertakings are also under way in Ecuador, 
in connection with the establishment of a school 
of social work under official auspices, and in the 
Dominican Republic, where great progress is be- 
ing made in the development of maternal- and 
child-health services. 

In 1942 the Children’s Bureau invited five spe- 
cialists to the United States for brief periods of 
study and observation. In 1945 a group of eight 
fellows was invited for special training in mater- 
nal and child health and child welfare. All mem- 
bers of this group were on the staff of official agen- 


‘For an article entitled “Detail of U.S. Personnel to 
Other Governments” by Henry H. McGeorge, see BULLETIN 
of Jan. 20, 1946, p. 72. 
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cies in Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Peru, 
and Venezuela. 

The Appropriations Committee has stated its 
conviction that “the cooperative purposes enun- 
ciated in the treaties, resolutions, declarations, 
and recommendations unanimously adopted at the 
Buenos Aires and Lima Conferences, on which 
this program is based, are of a very worthy and 
lasting nature and should be continued and in 
time expanded”. It has likewise warned that “We 
must not make a one-way road out of the pro- 
gram”, since “It is equally as important that we 
acquaint ourselves with the life, government, tra- 
ditions, culture, and thought of our Latin Ameri- 
can friends as it is for us to provide facilities for 
them to become acquainted with ours”. 

The State Department reports that during the 
fiscal year 1944 the governments in the other 
American republics contributed over a million 
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dollars more to this program of the various coop- 
erating Federal agencies than did the United 
States. However, the results of such a program 
cannot be measured alone in dollars and cents, 
The members of the staff of the Inter-American 
Unit who have been cooperating with the other 
American republics since 1941 have brought back 
to the Bureau a wealth of information and expe- 
rience which is invaluable. On the other hand, 
one of the Bureau’s Latin guests has expressed his 
opinion of the Bureau’s program in the following 
unduly generous terms: 

“In this hour of world organization, I have 
more faith in the Children’s Bureau and its inter- 
national work for the benefit of the child in all 
places, than in Dumbarton Oaks or San Francisco. 
After all, the latter, in fact, depends upon a human 
factor, while the Children’s Bureau works on the 
human factor itself, from its early roots, from its 
first hours of life.” 





POTTER—Continued from page 407. 


through agreement on the rules under which state- 
trading organizations shall operate, to provide a 
basis on which countries employing state-trading 
organizations can carry on an expanding trade 
with countries in which trade is carried on mainly 
by private enterprise. 

For example, the rules might state that the 
channeling of purchases from a source chosen for 
political rather than economic reasons, whether 
in connection with quotas or with state-trading 
organizations, may distort or restrict the flow of 
trade and would, therefore, be prohibited. Pur- 
chase of goods by an import monopoly for resale 
in the domestic market at a price higher than the 
landed cost is equivalent to the imposition of a 
tariff, and such differences would, therefore, be 
subjected to the same treatment as tariffs. That 
is, protective margins employed by state-trading 
monopolies would be regarded as eligible for 
binding or reduction, like tariffs, and an agreed 
level of tariff protection might not be increased by 
subsequently establishing state monopolies to re- 
sell the commodity at an increased differential 
above world prices. 


Finally, since the Proposals are aimed at the 
expansion of foreign trade, it is provided that 
state-trading countries or organizations should 
undertake to purchase minimum amounts of goods 
annually, subject to periodic adjustment in con- 
sultation with the International Trade Organiza- 
tion. 


Conclusion 


These sections of the Proposals, dealing with 
trade barriers, like other sections which are to be 
discussed in other articles in this series, represent 
a carefully prepared draft for consideration by a 
conference of many nations. During the months 
to come, other countries will be expressing their 
views on these Proposals; and the final charter or 
agreement, when concluded, will represent the 
combined views of all participating nations. 
Nevertheless, it can be said now that if the sub- 
stance of the Proposals is in the main adhered to 
by the world’s great trading nations, a great ad- 
vance toward the expansion of trade will have been 
made, 
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Calendar of Meetings 


Council of Foreign Ministers: Meeting of Deputies 


Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry 


Far Eastern Commission 


West Indian Conference 


North Atlantic Route Service Conference 


Ninth International Conference of the International 
Bureau of Edueation 
International Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development: 
Boards of Governors 


Fourth Session of the UNRRA Council 


London 


Jerusalem 


Washington 


St. Thomas, Virgin Is- 
lands (U. 8.) 


Dublin 


Geneva 


Wilmington Island, Ga. 


Atlantie City 


January 18 (continuing in session) 


Left Cairo on March 5 (continuing in 
session) 


February 26 (continuing in session) 


February 21 (continuing in session) 


March 4 (continuing in session) 


March 4 (continuing in session) 


March 8 (continuing in session) 


March 15 





Preliminary Meeting of Conference on an Inter- Paris March 15 
national Health Organization 
The United Nations: 
Security Council New York March 25 
Security Council—Committee of Experts London March 15 
Refugee Committee London March 31 





The dates in the calendar are as of Mar. 10. 





Activities and Developments 


The Far Eastern Commission at its weekly meet- 
ing on March 6 made substantial progress toward 
the establishment of committees and the allotment 
to the committees of its work. 

The Commission agreed to the following pro- 
cedure on press relations: 


“The Secretary General is authorized to pre- 
pare formal statements on behalf of the Com- 
mission for issuance to the press. The last item 
on each agenda of Commission meetings will be 
‘press release’ at which time the Commission may 
issue particular instructions to the Secretary Gen- 
eral with respect to the release for that meeting. 
The releases will be given the press through the 
United States Department of State Press Room 
which has contact with all interested agencies. 
This authorization is for official releases only and 


does not limit in any way the freedom of members 
to make such statements to the press individually 
as they in their judgment may care to make.” 


Henceforth, the Russian, Chinese, and French 
languages will be recognized, equally with English, 
as official languages for verbal statements at ses- 
sions of the Commission and of its committees, 
This will, 


of course, make necessary the services of inter- 


and for Commission documentation. 


preters and translators, and such personnel will 
be supplied by the appropriate delegation to assist 
the secretariat staff in its work. 

The Far Eastern Commission held its third 
meeting on Thursday, March 14. 
The North Atlantic Route Service Conference, 
which is being held under the auspices of the Provi- 
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sional International Civil Aviation Organization 
(PICAQ), opened in Dublin on March 4. Rep- 
resentatives were present from Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, France, Iceland, Ireland, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 
The Conference is working on the application in 
the North Atlantic area of the “International 
Standards and Recommended Practices” which 
have been approved by the Interim Council of 
PICAO in the fields of: (1) aviation communi- 
cations, (2) rules of the air and air-traffic con- 
trol, (3) landing areas and ground aids, (4) search 
and rescue, and (5) meteorological protection of 
international aeronautics. Specific airline oper- 
ating instructions will be formulated in the form 
of manuals to supplement PICAO standards. The 
Conference will also plan for the operation of the 
air-navigation facilities necessary for North At- 
lantic air services. 

The Dublin conference is the first of ten regional 
meetings throughout the world which will activate 
regional route service organizations. 


Report on UNESCO. The Constitution of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization was drawn up at London at the 
conference held November 1-16, 1945. The Organ- 
ization will come into existence when 20 nations 
have accepted the Constitution. The only accept- 
ance so far reported is by the United Kingdom. 
There is no basis as yet for forecasting the date of 
the first meeting of the general conference on 
UNESCO. Progress of UNESCO at the present 
time is chiefly a matter of spadework in studying 
and planning. 

A Preparatory Commission has been estab- 
lished, consisting of a representative of each na- 
tion which signed the Final Act, with an Execu- 
tive Committee of 15 states. Miss Ellen Wilkin- 
son, Minister of Education, United Kingdom, is 
Chairman of the Preparatory Commission. Dr. 
Ysther C. Brunauer, of the Division of Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs, Department of State, 
has been appointed as American representative on 
the Preparatory Commission, with the personal 
rank of Minister. Following the death of Gray- 
son N. Kefauver, who had previously been ap- 
pointed American representative, this country was 
represented temporarily by Donald Stone, Assist- 
ant Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
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The Preparatory Commission held a short busi- 
ness session on January 18. Its next meeting was 
held February 11-13. The Preparatory Commis. 
sion adopted a resolution expressing hope that gov- 
ernments would take steps as soon as possible to 
accept the Constitution; considered relations with 
UNRRA_ and _ international organizations — in- 
terested in educational and cultural relief; ap- 
pointed committees to study the program of 
UNESCO as follows: (A) Humanities and Sei- 
ences; (B) Education; (C) Mass Media; (D) Or- 
ganization of UNESCO. Problems of  relation- 
ships with UNO and other international bodies 
were referred to the Executive Committee for 
study. 
mittee will prepare recommendations for consid- 
eration by the Commission. 


The committees and the Executive Com- 


The Preparatory Commission is served by a see- 
retariat, of which Julian Huxley (U.K.) is Execu- 
tive Secretary, succeeding Sir Alfred Zimmern, 
who has resigned because of illness. Howard E. 
Wilson (U.S.A.) is a member of the secretariat. 

A technical subcommittee is studying the needs 
of liberated countries for assistance in restoring 
their educational facilities. Information received 
will be transmitted to governments and private or- 
ganizations and individuals wishing to assist. The 
subcommittee is conferring with UNRRA concern- 
ing the use of UNRRA’s administrative facilities 
in the transportation of supplies which may be 
contributed. 

A joint resolution authorizing United States 
membership in UNESCO was introduced in the 
House (H. J. Res. 305) and in the Senate (S. J. 
Res. 135) and referred to the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations (introduced: Jan. 28. 1946). 

The Department of State is studying the prob- 
lems of UNESCO’s organization and work pro- 
gram, as also is the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Scientific and Cultural Cooperation represent- 
ing other government agencies. The Department 
has sought the advice of experts in various fields 
(e.g. education, natural and physical sciences, so- 
cial sciences, libraries, the humanities, the arts, 
‘adio, press, and films) through individual and 
group conferences, and public meetings and corre- 
spondence. Suggestions received by the Depart- 
ment are transmitted to the Preparatory Commis- 
sion for consideration. 
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Typical of the questions which are being studied 
are: 


How can UNESCO facilitate direct contacts 
and visits among persons of different countries ¢ 

How can UNESCO provide guidance for the 
reconstruction of educational, social, and cultural 
institutions as a support for the establishment of 
stable economic and social conditions / 

How can UNESCO assist in the development of 
qualified personnel for the furthering of interna- 
tional understanding ¢ 

How can UNESCO assist in finding and inte- 
grating common factors in the basic outlook of the 
different cultures in the world ¢ 

How can UNESCO cooperate with the mass 
media (press, films, radio) of all countries in pro- 
moting international understanding ? 

By what arrangements can individuals and 
groups throughout the United States most effec- 
tively cooperate with UNESCO in its program 
and in achieving its basic purpose ? 

How does UNESCO’s function tie in with the 
many national programs of overseas information 
and educational, scientific, and cultural exchange? 


International Monetary Fund and the International 


Bank for Reconstruction and Development? 


United States Delegation 


United States Governor of the Fund and the Bank 
Fred M. Vinson, Secretary of the Treasury 
Alternate 
William L. Clayton, Assistant Secretary of State 
Executive Director of the Fund 
Harry D. White, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Executive Director of the Bank 
Emilio G. Collado, Deputy on Financial Affairs to the 
Assistant Secretary for Economie Affairs and Director 
of the Office of Financial and Development Policy, 
Department of State 
Special Congressional Advisers 
Robert F. Wagner, United States Senate, Chairman, 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
Charles W. Tobey, United States Senate, Member, Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency 
srent Spence, House of Representatives, Chairman, 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
Jesse P. Wolcott, House of Representatives, Member, 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
Members of the National Advisory Council 


Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Commerce 
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Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman, Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System 

William McChesney Martin, Jr., Chairman, Board of 

Governors, Export-Import Bank 


Secretary of the Delegation 


Frank Coe, Director, Division of Monetary Research, 

Department of the Treasury 
Technical Advisers 

Edward M. Bernstein, Assistant Director, Division of 
Monetary Research, Department of the Treasury 

Walter Gardner, Chief, International Section, Division 
of Research and Statistics, Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System 

J. Burke Knapp, Special Assistant to the Chairman on 
International Finance, Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System 

Walter C. Louchheim, Jr., Adviser on Foreign Invest- 
ments, Securities and Exchange Commission 

George F. Luthringer, Chief, Division of Financial 
Affairs, Department of State 

Ansel F. Luxford, Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury 

August Maffry, Economic Adviser, Export-Import Bank 

James L. McCamy, Director, Office of World Trade 
Policy, Office of International Trade Operations, De- 
partment of Commerce 

Herbert W. Parisius, Deputy Director, Office of World 
Trade Policy, Office of International Trade Opera- 
tions, Department of Commerce 

Arthur Paul, Assistant to the Secretary of Commerce 

John W. Pehle, Assistant to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury 

John Parke Young, Adviser, Office of Financial and 
Development Policy and Division of Investment and 
Economic Development, Department of State 

Press Relations Officers 

J. H. Randolph Feltus, Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury 

Charles P. Shaeffer, Director of Public Relations, De- 
partment of the Treasury 


International Secretariat 


In accordance with the terms of the Bretton 
Woods Agreements, this Government will be host 
to the meeting, which entails responsibility for 
organization. The President has accordingly re- 
quested the Honorable Fred M. Vinson, Secretary 
of the Treasury and United States Governor of 
the Fund and the Bank, to serve as temporary 
chairman of the inaugural meeting. 


* Released to the press Mar. 4. For a list of the states 
members of the Fund and of .the Bank, as well as a list 
of the countries invited to have observers in attendance, 
see the Department of State BULLETIN of Feb. 10, 1946, 
p. 219. 
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Presidential approval has also been given to the 
designation of the following officers of the Inter- 
national Secretariat of the meeting: 
Secretary-General 


Warren Kelchner, Chief, Division of International Con- 
ferences, Department of State 


Temporary Secretary of the Fund 


Roman L. Horne, Assistant to the Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury 


Temporary Secretary of the Bank 


John S. Hooker, Deputy Director of the Office of Finan- 

cial and Development Policy, Department of State 
Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries of Committees 

Elting Arnold, Department of the Treasury 

Alice Bourneuf, Federal Reserve Board 

R. B. Brenner, Department of the Treasury 

David Delman, United States Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee 

J. E. DuBois, Jr., Department of the Treasury 

John Ferguson, Department of State 

Wilbur R. Lester, Department of the Treasury 

Raymond F, Mikesell, Department of the Treasury 

Norman T. Ness, Export-Import Bank 

Phillip T. Thorsen, Department of the Treasury 

Max J. Wasserman, Department of Commerce 

Gordon Williams, Department of State 

Walter H. Windsor, Department of the Treasury 
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Chief Press Relations Officer 
Lincoln White, Executive Assistant, Onice of the Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary of State 
Press Relations Officer 
Harold R. Beckley, Superintendent, United States 
Senate Press Gallery 
Protocol Officer 
H. Charles Spruks, Division of Protocol, Department of 
State 
Liaison with Technical Officers 
Ivan White, Foreign Service Officer, Department of 
State 
Special Assistant to the Secretary-General 
W. Clyde Dunn, Division of Middle Eastern Affairs, 
Department of State 
Richard S. Wheeler, Division of International Confer- 
ences, Department of State 
Administrative Officer 
Millard L. Kenestrick, Division of International Con- 
ferences, Department of State 
Assistant Administrative Officer 
Harold G. Kissick, Division of International Con- 
ferences, Department of State 
Liaison Officer for Coast Guard Relations 
Commander Carl A. Bowman, United States Coast 
Guard 
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U. S. Position on Soviet Troops 


Iran 


mai © 
— 


NOTE SENT TO SOVIET GOVERNMENT 


[Released to the press March 7] 
Text of note delivered by the American Chargé 
Affaires, George F. Kennan, upon the instruction 
of Secretary of State James F. Brynes, to the 
Soviet Government at Moscow, March 6. 1946 


I have the honor to inform your Excellency that 


I have been instructed by my Government to deliver 


to the Government of the Soviet Union the fol- 
lowing message : 

“The Government of the United States has been 
informed that the Government of the Soviet Union 


has decided to retain Soviet troops in Iran after 


March 2, 1946, that this decision was taken without 
the consent of the Iranian Government, and that 
Soviet troops continue to remain on Tranian terri- 
tory in spite of the protests of the Iranian Govern- 
ment, 

“It will be recalled that in reply to a note ad- 
dressed on November 24, 1945 by the Government 
of the United States to the Government of the 
Soviet Union suggesting the immediate with- 
drawal of all foreign troops from Iran, the Soviet 
Government on November 29 stated that the period 
of the stationing of Soviet troops in Iran was gov- 
erned by the Anglo-Soviet-Iranian Treaty of Jan- 
uary 29, 1942.1 The Government of the United 
States understood from this statement that it was 
the intention of the Government of the Soviet 
Union that all Soviet troops would be withdrawn 
from Iran not later than March 2, 1946, six months 
after the date of the signing of the instrument of 
surrender with Japan on September 2, 1945. This 
understanding was based upon Article Five of the 
Tripartite Treaty referred to above which states: 

“*The forces of the Allied Powers shall be with- 
drawn from Iranian territory not later than six 


months after all hostilities between the Allied 
Powers and Germany and her associates have been 
suspended by the conclusion of an armistice or 
armistices, or on the conclusion: of peace between 
them, whichever date is the earlier.’ 

“So far as the Government of the United States 
is aware, this commitment was not questioned at 
the recent meeting of the Security Council in Lon- 
don which agreed that the Soviet Union and Iran 
should seek a solution of their differences by direct 
negotiation. 

“The decision of the Soviet Government to re- 
tain Soviet troops in Iran beyond the period stipu- 
lated by the Tripartite Treaty has created a situa- 
tion with regard to which the Government of the 
United States, as a member of the United Nations 
and as a party to the Declaration Regarding Iran 
dated December 1, 1943, can not remain indiffer- 
ent. That Declaration announced to the world 
that the Governments of the United States, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
United Kingdom were ‘at one with the Govern- 
ment of Iran in their desire for the maintenance of 
the independence, sovereignty and territorial in- 
tegrity of Iran’. In the opinion of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, the maintenance of 
troops in Iranian territory by any one of the three 
signatories to that Declaration, without the con- 
sent and against the wishes of the Government of 
Iran, is contrary to the assurances contained in 
that Declaration. 
accepted during the various discussions which 
took place at the meeting of the Security Council 
in London that the retention by a member of the 


Furthermore it was generally 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 9, 1945, p. 934; for U. S. note to Soviet 
Government, see BULLETIN of Dec. 2, 1945, p. 884. 
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United Nations of its troops in the territory of a 
country which is also a member of the United 
Nations, without the consent of the Government 
of that country, is not in accordance with the 
principles of the United Nations and that the with- 
drawal of such troops should not be made contin- 
gent upon other issues. 

“The Government of the United States, in the 
spirit of the friendly association which developed 
between the United States and the Soviet Union 
in the successful effort against the common enemy 
and as a fellow member of the United Nations, ex- 
presses the earnest hope that the Government of 
the Soviet Union will do its part, by withdrawing 
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immediately all Soviet forces from the territory 
of Iran, to promote the international confidence 
which is necessary for peaceful progress among 
the peoples of all nations. 

“The Government of the United States trusts 
that the Government of the Soviet Union, no less 
than itself, appreciates the heavy responsibility 
resting upon the great powers under the Charter 
to observe their obligations and to respect the 
sovereign rights of other states. 

“The Government of the United States requests 
that it be promptly advised of the decision of the 
Government of the Soviet Union which it hopes 
will be in accord with the views herein expressed.” 





Financial Agreement With the United Kingdom 


RESOLUTION FROM ADVISORY BOARD OF OFFICE OF WAR MOBILIZATION AND 
RECONVERSION 





{Released to the press by the White House March 4] 


Text of resolution received by the President from 


the Advisory Board of the Office of War Mobiliza- 


tion and Reconversion 


Resolved: That the Advisory Board of the Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion endorses 
the financial agreement with Britain, which calls 
for removal of barriers to trade between this coun- 
try and the British Empire. The Advisory Board 
sees in the British agreement a major opportu- 
nity, through expanded world trade, to stimulate 
the world-wide production, jobs and markets 
which are essential to stable and prosperous post- 
war economic conditions and, thus, to world peace 
itself. 


This resolution was signed by the following 
members : 
Public—O. Max Gardner, Undersecretary of 
Treasury, Chairman 
Chester C. Davis, President, Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis 
Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, Chairman, New York 
City Veterans Service Committee 
Agriculture—Edward A. O’Neal, President, 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
James G. Patton, President, National Farmers 
Union 


Industry—Nathaniel Dyke, Jr., Assistant to the 
Chairman, Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration 

Eric A. Johnston, President, United States 
Chamber of Commerce, President, Motion 
Picture Association of America 

George H. Mead, President, the Mead Corpora- 
tion (Paper), Dayton, Ohio 

Labor—T. C. Cashen, President, International 
Railway Switchmen’s Union of North 
America 

William Green, President, American Federa- 
tion of Labor 

Philip Murray, President, C. I. O. 


Statement made by the President upon receiving 
the resolution, which was transmitted by John W. 
Snyder, Director of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version 

I am delighted to know that this policy has the 
approval of the Board. 

Before the war, the British people were the 
largest single foreign customer for American 
goods. They bought our surplus cotton and wheat, 
tobacco and fruits, and our manufactured prod- 
ucts in huge quantities, 

During the war, Britain because of lack of 
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dollars was forced to restrict trade mainly to the 
Empire and to countries tied to the pound sterling. 
Now that the war is over, we want to do business 
with Britain and Britain wants to do business 
with us. With this loan Britain will be able and 
has agreed to abolish barriers that block our 
mutual trade. 

This agreement is good business—good business 
for the industries of America, good business for 
our farmers, and good business for our workers. 
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Foreign trade is vitally necessary to an expand- 
ing American economy. Our system cannot sur- 
vive in a contracting economy. The British loan 
agreement is an important step in rebuilding for- 
eign trade and in creating jobs in America. 

The alternative to the British loan is trade war- 
fare between nations. Peace can be built only on 
a foundation of world economic cooperation and 
stability. The British loan is a cornerstone in the 
world’s structure of peace, 





U. S.-U. K. Financial Agreement 


STATEMENT BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY CLAYTON 


Mr. Cuairman: I welcome this opportunity to 
appear before your Committee to discuss the 
financial agreement with Great Britain in terms 
of the trade and commerce of the United States as 
well as our long-range commercial policy and in 
terms of its implications for world peace. 

To understand the purpose of the agreement, 
it is necessary to review briefly some facts of re- 
cent economic history. 

I start with 1937, because of the 1930’s it was 
perhaps the most nearly normal and prosperous 
year. 

In 1937, then, the people of the United King- 
dom purchased from the rest of the world and 
imported into Great Britain, in round figures, five 
billion dollars worth of goods. 

Two billions of the five was food: grain and 
flour, meat, dairy products, fruit and vegetables, 
coffee, tea, and cocoa, and so on. These imports 
were a very important part of the food supply of 
the British people. Without them Great Britain 
could not have fed her existing population. 

One and one-half billions of the five was raw 
materials: ores, timber, cotton, wool, oil seeds, 
These im- 
ports were the major raw materials of British 


petroleum, hides and skins, and so on, 


industry except for coal, limestone, and clays, 
which of course are produced in Britain. Without 
these imports, Great Britain could not have 
furnished either employment for her existing 
population or 
consumption. 
The balance of the imports, classed as manufac- 
tured goods, included many items which for Brit- 


manufactured goods for their 


ain were the materials of industry and transport : 
namely, metals, gasoline and lubricating oils, and 
paper. It also included some machinery and some 
final manufactured products for consumption. 

In summary, it is clear that the five billion dol- 
lars worth of imports meant the difference bet ween 
life and death or emigration for a large part of 
the British people. 

British requirements for foreign raw materials 
now are at least as great as they were in 1937. For 
a time they will certainly be greater, because both 
industrial machinery and consumers’ stocks of all 
kinds have been drawn down, worn out, and dam- 
aged by the bombing. Absolute requirements for 
imported food are down somewhat, because do- 
Housing 
requirements are enormous, and the timber for 
them has to come mainly from overseas, largely 
from Norway, Sweden, and Canada. And the re- 
construction of war damage to industry and trans- 


mestic food production has increased. 


port will require some equipment and machinery 
from overseas, especially from the United States. 
The total British need for foreign goods over the 
next few years is certainly larger than the actual 
imports of 1937. 

To pay for these imports. over the next few 
years, the British people have much smaller for- 
eign income and resources than they had before the 
war. All the sources of their foreign income are 
reduced, and substantially reduced, and so are the 
foreign balances on which they used to draw from 
time to time to make up small deficiencies in in- 


Made before the Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency on Mar. 6 and released to the press on the same date. 
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come. Unless something drastic is done the peo- 
ple of Great Britain will not have for several 
years anything like the funds to buy the foreign 
goods they need, or what they bought before the 
war. 

It is important that we understand quite clearly 
what this means. 

First, what does it mean in terms of direct trade, 
to the British themselves, to the world at large, and 
to us? 

What it means to the British is perhaps of 
greater importance to them than to us, but I think 
we cannot be wholly indifferent to it either. It 
means tighter belts than even during the war years, 
not only during the present and temporary period 
of world-wide shortage of physical goods, but after 
that until British exports are restored to the 
point where they will pay for needed imports. 

To the world at large an enforced sharp reduc- 
tion of British purchases abroad would mean that 
the world’s largest customer for food and raw ma- 
terials had sharply cut his orders. 

Perhaps in the present state of general shortage 
of goods that does not sound serious. But what is 
it the world is short of? Not raw cotton nor raw 
wool nor tobacco. These are in normal times three 
of the large British imports. They are all in sur- 
plus now. 

I think all producers of raw materials and of 
farm products remember what became of short- 
ages a few years after World War I. At a certain 
point shortages became surpluses, and prices de- 
clined suddenly and sharply. We are going to try 
hard to avoid that this time. To force a sharp 
reduction in the orders of the world’s best cus- 
tomer for raw materials is not a good way to begin. 

It is useful to know the magnitudes that we 
are dealing with. In 1937 the United Kingdom 
bought from the United States 500 million dol- 
lars worth of goods. That included 16 million dol- 
lars of pork products and lard, 514 millions of 
canned salmon, 7 millions of wheat and 5 of barley, 
18 millions of apples, raisins, peaches, and pears, 
87 millions of tobacco, 92 millions of cotton, 37 
millions of petroleum products, 14 millions of re- 
fined copper, 19 millions of metal working machin- 
ery, 16 millions of automobiles and tractors, and 
many other items. 

It would not be pleasant to contemplate a re- 
duction by three-fifths in those orders, say in the 
year 1948. But if Britain were able to buy from 
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us only as much as we bought in the same year 
from Britain, that is what we would be faced with, 
In 1937, which for us was quite a prosperous year, 
we bought from the United Kingdom 200 million 
dollars worth of goods in all, against the 500 mil- 
lions that they bought from us. 

I have talked about the direct effects on trade of 
the cut in British orders that will be forced by the 
existing temporary shortage of British foreign in- 
come, unless emergency credit is extended. Even 
more important is the increase of trade restric- 
tions and discriminations that would accompany 
the cut. 

You will remember that the fundamental trou- 
ble is the general shortage of foreign money owned 
and earned by people in Great Britain. But we 
must also bear in mind that from the point of view 
of Britain there are many kinds of foreign money, 
and that some of them are much easier than others 
for British owners to acquire. 

The people of the Argentine, for instance, are 
likely in the normal course to buy large quantities 
of British textiles and machinery and all kinds of 
manufactured goods. That would make Argen- 
tine pesos plentiful to Britain, although she might 
have no dollars. 

Under the circumstances, Britain would be 
forced to buy in the country where she could pay, 
regardless of cost. 

That is what American producers looking for 
foreign markets are up against today throughout 
the sterling area. The sterling area consists of all 
the British countries except Canada and New- 
foundland, and includes also Egypt, Iceland, and 
Iraq. The countries in it carry on about one 
third of all the foreign trade there is. British 
pounds and other sterling-area currencies are 
“easy” in each country in the area, because trade 
or credit has made such currencies available. But 
dollars are “hard” throughout the area, because 
demands are greater than supplies and credit has 
not been extended. By government decree, there- 
fore, throughout the sterling area, dollars are 
rationed, and people making purchases abroad 
must buy for sterling if they can. American sup- 
pliers can make sales only if their customers can 
get official licenses, and licenses will not be granted 
if the same goods can be bought without the use of 
dollars, even at a higher price. 

The shortage of foreign money in great Britain 
means therefore, to put it bluntly, not only reduc- 
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tions in British purchases abroad but discrimina- 
tory cuts, by government decree, against those 
countries whose currencies are scarcest in Great 
Britain, and in favor of countries whose currencies 
are easier to come by. This is not because the 
British Government wishes to discriminate against 
Americans. It is simply because she is compelled 
to buy from countries which will take British goods 
in payment. 

It is important to point out that the discrimi- 
nation against us that results is not only in the 
British market but in the markets of third 
countries. 

Let us say that some third country, India or the 
Argentine, for instance, has extended a credit to 
Great Britain to finance the sale of its products in 
the British market. Let us say that the trade in 
the opposite direction turns out not to be large 
enough to liquidate the credit promptly. It can 
be paid in the long run only in goods and services. 
To make surer of collection, therefore, the Indian 
or Argentine Government, in its own financial 
interest, will require its people to “buy British” 
all they can, and will enforce it by a system of 
exchange control or by the licensing of imports. 
American exporters and ship-owners will soon find, 
in all these markets, that their customers are not 
at liberty to deal with them in any case where the 
same thing can be bought for sterling. 

This is again what American exporters are up 
against today throughout the sterling area. It 
will continue and get worse as long as shortages 
of dollar income and resources in Great Britain 
force that policy on the British Government. 

During the war we recognized that the sterling- 
area controls insured, in principle, the application 
of all the dollar resources of the area to the most 
essential wartime uses. They contributed to the 
prosecution of the war, and they reduced the total 
burden on lend-lease. But now the war is over, 
and we are trying to set up the rules under which 
peacetime trade around the world is to be oper- 
ated. The most important single rule, from the 
point of view both of commerce and of interna- 
tional good-will, is the rule of non-discrimination. 
We cannot, I think, contemplate in peacetime the 
perpetuation of a system that discriminates against 
the trade of the United States in the richest mar- 
kets of the world. 

Charles Evans Hughes said, when he was Sec- 
retary of State, in a letter to Senator Borah : “We 
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must have either a system of discrimination or a 
method of securing immunity from discrimina- 
tion.” 

That is exactly what we are up against today, 
and we have the same choice that Mr. Hughes 
spoke of 20 years ago, only more acutely. A power- 
ful system of discrimination against American 
trade exists. It is not liked by the people who 
operate it, because it prevents them from buying 
in the best markets. But their hands are largely 
tied by their financial weakness, and unless some- 
thing is done to alleviate that situation the system 
will continue. We can either accept it, or fight it, 
or make it possible to stop it. 

I don’t think we can accept the perpetuation of 
this system lying down. Our goods are being 
excluded from markets once open to them and 
which should be open to them again. Our real 
choice is to put up a fight or to work out an agree- 
ment to stop the system. 

If we decided on a fight we could start out to 
set up our own dollar area, with its own system 
of preferences, bilateral deals, and exchange dis- 
criminations. We and the sterling area could start 
putting competing pressure on countries to adhere 
to our respective blocs. Since we both trade in 
every part of the world we should be in contro- 
versy everywhere. I don’t know how much the 
United States would spend and lose in such a fight, 
but it would clearly be far more than the invest- 
ment we now propose to make in order to avoid it. 

Please do not misunderstand me. The United 
States is commercially the most powerful country 
in the world, and if an economic dogfight between 
governments is what we are in for I am sure we can 
do more damage than we suffer. The point is that 
that kind of a dogfight makes no economic sense 
whatever. Neither we nor the British can get pros- 
perous by unfair competition against each other 
for shares of a wholly inadequate world trade. 
We are after all the two largest single factors in 
the trade of most third countries, as well as of 
each other, and if we are in constant controversy 
with each other no part of world trade is going to 
expand. The only way we can get forward, either 
of us, is to work together with each other and with 
all like-minded countries to expand trade and 
prosperity all around the circle. That is what 
the financial agreement that is now before you is 
intended to make possible. 
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I will not review again the technical features of 
the financial agreement which Judge Vinson has 
already described. What it comes down to, com- 
mercially, is that by the credit we make it financi- 
ally possible for Great Britain to remove the dis- 
criminations which now operate against American 
trade in all the markets of the sterling area, and 
the British Government agrees to remove them. 
In addition, if the credit goes through, we are as- 
sured of British participation in the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, and of British 
support for the proposed International Trade Or- 
ganization. The approval of the financial agree- 
ment by the Congress will mean that the two larg- 
est trading countries have decided not to get into 
an economic war, but to work together on a plat- 
form which is beneficial to them both, and to every 
other country in the world. Approval of the agree- 
ment by the Congress will lay the basis for the only 
kind of prosperity that has a chance of lasting— 
prosperity based on real international cooperation. 

These are the economic stakes involved in the 
decision on the financial agreement. The political 
stakes are even more important. 

The most urgent single political objective of the 
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United States is world peace. That depends on the 
success of the United Nations. 

The Security Council of the United Nations con- 
sists of eleven members. Five of these are perma- 
nent members by virtue of the Charter. Two of 
those five are the United States and Great Britain. 

The United Nations cannot succeed unless the 
members of the Security Council adjust their va- 
rious differences and work together for the com- 
mon interest. That applies to all the members, 
and that includes Great Britain and ourselves. 
It isa fair estimate that two thirds to three quarters 
of the trade of the post-war world will be done in 
pounds and dollars. Now, if Britain and the 
United States are so foolish as to get into the kind 
of economic dogfight that I spoke of a few minutes 
ago, how much chance will there be that we can 
long continue as partners in the great enterprise of 
preserving world peace? 

Please do not misunderstand me. Neither this 
agreement nor any other single step that we can 
take is a guaranty of peace. But every major 
thing we do or fail to do in international affairs 
has some bearing on the chances of the United 
Nations for success. What I say is that the effect 
of this decision on those chances is obvious and is 
substantial. 





U.S.—French Positions on Establishment of Central German 


Agencies 


[Released to the press March 8] 
Message of the Secretary of State sent on Febru- 
ary 1, 1946 to Georges Bidault, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of France? 

I should be most grateful if you could see your 
way clear to review the French attitude on the 
establishment of central German agencies. In 
doing this, I should like to ask you to take into 
account the following considerations : 

I believe, as a result of our close cooperation in 
the European Advisory Commission in planning 
the occupation of Germany and in our day-to-day 
relationships with the French representatives on 
the Control Council, that the basic ideas of the 
French and American Governments on the politi- 





‘This message was communicated to Mr. Bidault on 
Feb. 6. 


cal principles which govern the treatment of Ger- 
many in the occupation period are not far apart. 
I am certain that our reiterated intention to de- 
stroy German militarism and Nazism and our joint 
measures to accomplish the complete disarmament 
of Germany have received the complete approval 
of the French Government. I know that we are 
in accord on the political premise that the admin- 
istration of affairs in Germany should be directed 
toward a decentralization of German govern- 
mental structure and the development of local ad- 
ministrations based upon democratic principles. 
Furthermore, I am sure you will agree that the 
time has not yet come to reestablish any central 
German Government and that the occupation of 
Germany under the prevailing agreements is ex- 
pected to continue for an indefinite period. I 
should like you to know that I fully appreciate the 
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natural desire of your Government to prevent the 
resurgence of a militant and aggressive Germany. 
Lying next to Germany as France does, I can 
readily understand the desire of the French Gov- 
ernment to effect territorial changes which, in its 
opinion, will form the basis of security against 
Germany. Therefore, I can understand the rea- 
sons Which have prompted the French Govern- 
ment, acting under the unanimity rule of the 
Control Council to prevent the establishment of 
central German administrative departments. 

On the other hand, the central German agencies 
proposed will be operating under the direction of 
the Control Council, in which the French Gov- 
ernment has full participation. The Control 
Council is directed so to manage affairs in Ger- 
many that the former highly centralized govern- 
mental structure of the German Reich will be 
abolished and replaced by a much looser structure. 
It does not seem to me that this theory is incom- 
patible with the establishment of certain central 
administrative departments which will enable the 
Control Council to equalize and make uniform the 
treatment of Germany in many important aspects. 
Even under a loosely-federated form of Govern- 
ment it would seem to be indispensable eventually 
to permit the establishment of central agencies in 
the fields of finance, transport, communications, 
foreign trade and the control of German industry. 
Otherwise, we may have a situation in which it 
will become impossible to administer Germany as 
an economic unit and to effect that reduction of 
German war potential which we both agree is 
essential, 

I should also like you to know that in my opin- 
ion the establishment of certain central German 
agencies does not prejudice the eventual considera- 
tion of Germany’s western frontier. This problem 
is an enormously complicated one which will no 
doubt be the subject of extended exchanges of views 
between the Allies. We have not as yet begun our 
joint labors on the conclusion of a peace treaty with 
Germany and I think you will agree the time has 
hot yet come to do so, The greatest security which 
France and all of the United Nations have agains€ 
Germany is indeed a continued occupation of the 
German Reich. We all hope that this occupation 
will result in a Germany which is incapable for 
an indefinite future of waging war, but the prob- 
lems of this occupation are enormously complex 
and it is indispensable that the four occupying 
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powers should collaborate in executing the pur- 
poses of the occupation. The American, British 
and Soviet Governments have all agreed that the 
establishment of central German agencies is re- 
quired for the purposes of this occupation. They 
have further agreed that such agencies will be 
under the direction of the Control Council. 

Last, but not least, it seems to me that we must 
view the functioning of the Control Council as 
a test of the ability of the four Allies represented 
thereon to work together in the post-war world. 
‘allure of the Council would mean failure of Al- 
lied cooperation and would be so regarded in the 
world at large. 

I, therefore, express the earnest hope that the 
French Government will reconsider its attitude in 
this matter and will, by so doing, facilitate the 
development of the common Allied policy in 
Germany. 


Reply by the French Minister of Foreign Affairs 
received on March 2, 1946 by the Secretary of 
State 


By a communication dated February 6, you were 
good enough to inform me of your desire to have 
me re-examine the position taken by the French 
Government on the subject of the creation of cen- 
tral German agencies. 

You reviewed for me on this occasion the prin- 
ciples on which American policy toward Germany 
is founded: The destruction of German militarism 
and Nazism, the complete disarmament of Ger- 
many, the greatest possible decentralization of 
the German structure, and the development of local 
administrations with a democratic character. You 
indicated that the time has not come to re-estab- 
lish a central German government and that the 
occupation of Germany under the prevailing ar- 
rangements is expected to continue for an indefi- 
nite period. Finally you expressed your full com- 
prehension of the French Government’s desire to 
assure against further German aggressions and for 
this reason to effect territorial changes in neigh- 
boring frontier regions. 

I am happy to verify the agreement of our gov- 
ernments on these principles and to take note of 
this understanding. After all, I have the feeling 
that, since in the last analysis it is a question of 
strengthening democracy and guaranteeing secu- 
rity, which are matters of concern common to all 
the United Nations, a fundamental agreement has 
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never ceased to exist between our governments. 
The divergence of views appears only over the 
practical measures to be taken to assure the effec- 
tive application of our common ideas. 

The French Government for its part, if it con- 
siders, in agreement with the American Govern- 
ment, the prolonged occupation of Germany as the 
best guarantee of security, nonetheless cannot ig- 
nore the fact that this occupation will eventually 
end. Even at this time the French Government is 
preoccupied with the measures which must be 
taken to avoid the possibility that Germany shall 
become again a menace to peace when the occupa- 
tion shall have ended. It seems to it, given the 
human potential of this country, that the German 
menace will exist as long as a German Govern- 
ment, perhaps favored by a relaxation of interna- 
tional vigilance such as occurred between the Two 
World Wars, has at its disposal the necessary in- 
dustrial resources to reconstitute its military 
power. The experience of the last twenty-five 
years has made it clear that territorial clauses are 
the last that revisionist states question. Those 
clauses also may be easily implemented by an effec- 
tive and precise international guarantee. For 
these reasons, the French Government proposes 
that the separation of certain regions from Ger- 
man sovereignty characterize (marqué) the ir- 
revocable nature of the limitations imposed on 
German potentialities and render it, in fact, 
irrevocable. 

These preoccupations are known to your govern- 
ment. You tell me you understand them. You 
nonetheless judge that they present an enormously 
complicated problem; that—for the present—the 
occupation assures us security; that this occupa- 
tion in itself presents very complex questions; that 
the treatment of these questions (in this instance 
the creation of central German agencies) does not 
prejudice the terms of a future territorial settle- 
ment and therefore should be not delayed by a 
study of these terms. 

Whatever be the importance, complexity and 
urgency of the questions posed by the occupation 
and administration of Germany, the French Gov- 
ernment does not think that the occupation pow- 
ers should, to facilitate their immediate task, com- 
promise the guarantees of the future. It is not a 
simple concern for logic which leads the govern- 
ment to desire that before re-establishing German 
administrative services, the four powers will reach 
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agreement on the extent of future German terri- 
tory. In fact, to the French Government it would 
appear that even if the frontiers remain theoreti- 
cally open to future settlement, the establishment 
of central German services having their own 
right of decision, having ramifications in all the 
territory actually under control and exercising di- 
rect action everywhere by their agents will be gen- 
erally considered, particularly by the German 
population, as prejudicing future settlements, 
Furthermore, the manner in which this same prob- 
lem has been treated in the past will reinforce this 
impression and finally this impression itself will 
make subsequent territorial modifications on 
which the powers may agree more difficult. 

Moreover the experience of the years just after 
the First World War showed that the most active 
and successful adversaries of any kind of decen- 
tralization of the Reich were precisely the local 
agents of the central German administration. 

For all these reasons, the French Government 
continues to feel that, if the occupying powers in- 
tend to follow a policy of decentralization they 
should not begin to establish extended (tentacu- 
laries) administrations having independent au- 
thority. The French Government could not in 
any case agree to the extension of the authority 
of such administrations to the Ruhr, Rhineland 
or even more to the Saar. 

This does not mean that my government does 
not recognize the necessity of coordinating the 
activities of the various zones. It considers, how- 
ever, that this coordinating role belongs to the 
inter-Allied Council and that the Council, under 
present conditions, should alone retain the power 
of making decisions, these decisions to continue 
to be presented, as necessary, to the local Ger- 
man administrations through the Allied authori- 
ties in each zone. Asa matter of fact, this position 
would seem to be close to that which you yourself 
take in stating that the time has not yet arrived 
to establish any sort of central German Govern- 
ment. 

If it is only a question, as I understand it, of 
facilitating the examination of technical questions 
coming under the competence of the inter-Allied 
Council and of assuring better coordination in the 
governing of the four zones by the authorities 
charged with their administration, it would not 
seem necessary to weaken the rules recalled above 
to obtain this result. It would suffice for the Coun- 
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cil, without changing present practice, to obtain 
the collaboration of the German technical admin- 
istrations in the preparation and support of the 
Council’s policy. 

The French Government would not object that 
the establishment of services of this nature and 
the definition of their duties should be examined 
by representatives of the four governments. 

Moreover, whatever may be the complexity of 
the problem of the western frontiers of Germany 
and the future regime of the Rhine-Westphalian 
region, my government, whose views were pre- 
sented in the memorandum submitted to the Coun- 
cil of Ministers for Foreign Affairs on September 
13, and subsequently explained by the Chief of the 
French delegation on the 26th of that month, 
feels it must point out that no reply has been re- 
ceived up to this date in spite of the visits of M. 
Alphand to Moscow. It hopes that these proposals 
which the governments primarily interested have 
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had the time to study in all their phases, may also 
be submitted to joint discussion. 

It therefore suggests that a four-party confer- 
ence be called as soon as possible for the examina- 
tion of both the question of central German 
administrations and that of western Germany. If 
the idea of such a conference should be approved 
by the Government of the United States and the 
two other governments—to whom a similar pro- 
posal has been made—the French Government 
would be happy to receive any suggestions regard- 
ing the conditions under which such a conference 
might be organized. It feels that an appropriate 
setting would be the Conference of Ministers for 
Foreign Affairs which, in accordance with the res- 
olution adopted at its meeting of September 26, 
is the proper body having competence for the dis- 
cussion of these matters. The French Government 
is, however, ready to examine any other method 
of examination which might be presented to it. 








Repatriation of U.S. and Soviet Citizens 


STATEMENT BY DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


[Released to the press March 8] 


As was announced by the White House on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1945 there was concluded at the Yalta 
Conference an agreement signed by Major Gen- 
eral John Russell Deane of the United States 
Army and by Major General A. A. Gryzlov of 
the Soviet Army on behalf of their respective gov- 
ernments, which provided for the repatriation of 
United States and Soviet citizens freed by their 
respective forces. The primary object of this 
agreement was to facilitate the speedy return to 
the United States of American prisoners of war 
liberated from German hands by the Red Army 
and the return to the U.S.S.R. of Soviet prisoners 
of war liberated by United States forces. On the 
basis of this agreement, all American liberated 
prisoners of war were enabled to return to the 
United States as speedily as practicable. 

In the implementation of this agreement the 
United States Government is facilitating the re- 
patriation to the Soviet Union of only those per- 
sons who were both citizens of and actually domi- 


ciled within the Soviet Union on September 1, 
1939. 


The repatriation of Soviet citizens is not facili- 
tated unless they so desire, with the exception of 
those who fall within the following categories: 


(1) Those who were captured in German uni- 
forms; 


* The following was released to the press by the White 
House on Feb. 12, 1945, not printed heretofore: 

A comprehensive agreement was reached at the Crimea 
Conference providing detailed arrangements for the pro- 
tection, maintenance, and repatriation of prisoners of 
war and civilians of the British Commonwealth, Soviet 
Union, and United States liberated by the Allied forces 
now invading Germany. 

Under these arrangements each ally will provide food, 
clothing, medical attention, and other needs for the na- 
tionals of the others until transport is available for their 
repatriation. In caring for British subjects and Ameri- 
ean citizens the Soviet Government will be assisted by 
British and American officers. Soviet officers will assist 
British and American authorities in their task of caring 
for Soviet citizens liberated by the British and American 
forces during such time as they are on the continent of 
Europe or in the United Kingdom, awaiting transport to 
take them home. 

We are pledged to give every assistance consistent with 
operational requirements to help to insure that all these 
prisoners of war and civilians are speedily repatriated. 
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(2) Those who were members of the Soviet 
armed forces on or after June 22, 1941 and were 
not subsequently discharged therefrom ; 

(3) Those who on the basis of reasonable evi- 
dence have been found to be collaborators with the 
enemy, having voluntarily rendered aid and 
comfort to the enemy. 


AGREEMENT RELATING TO PRISONERS OF 
WAR AND CIVILIANS LIBERATED BY 
FORCES OPERATING UNDER SOVIET 
COMMAND AND FORCES OPERATING UN- 


DER UNITED STATES OF AMERICA COM- 
MAND 


The Government of the United States of America on the 
one hand and the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics on the other hand, wishing to make 
arrangements for the care and repatriation of United 
States citizens freed by forces operating under Soviet 
command and for Soviet citizens freed by forces operating 
under United States command, have agreed as follows: 


irticle 1. 


All Soviet citizens liberated by the forces operating 
under United States command and all United States citi- 
zens liberated by the forces operating under Soviet com- 
mand will, without delay after their liberation, be sep- 
arated, from enemy prisoners of war and will be main- 
tained separately from them in camps or points of con- 
centration until they have been handed over to the Soviet 
or United States authorities, as the case may be, at places 
agreed upon between those authorities. 

United States and Soviet military authorities will re- 
spectively take the necessary measures for protection of 
camps, and points of concentration from enemy bombing, 
artillery fire, ete. 


Article 2. 


The contracting parties shall ensure that their mili- 
tary authorities shall without delay inform the compe- 
tent authorities of the other party regarding citizens of 
the other contracting party found by them, and will at 
the same time take the necessary steps to implement the 
provisions of this agreement. Soviet and United States 
repatriation representatives will have the right of imme- 
diate access into the camps and points of concentration 
where their citizens are located and they will have the 
right to appoint the internal administration and set up 
the internal discipline and management in accordance 
with the military procedure and laws of their country. 

Facilities will be given for the despatch or transfer of 
officers of their own nationality to camps or points of 
concentration where liberuted members of the respective 
forces are located and there are insufficient officers. The 
outside protection of and access to and from the camps 
or points of concentration will be established in accord- 
ance with the instructions of the military commander in 
whose zone they are located, and the military commander 
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shall also appoint a commandant, who shall have the 
final responsibility for the overall administration and 
discipline of the camp or point concerned. 

The removal of camps as well as the transfer from one 
camp to another of liberated citizens will be effected by 
agreement with the competent Soviet or United States 
authorities. The removal of camps and transfer of lib- 
erated citizens may, in exceptional circumstances, also be 
effected without preliminary agreement provided the com- 
petent authorities are immediately notified of such re- 
moval or transfer with a statement of the reasons. Hos- 
tile propaganda directed against the contracting parties 
or against any of the United Nations will not be permitted, 


Article 3. 


The competent United States and Soviet authorities 
will supply liberated citizens with adequate food, cloth- 
ing, housing and medical attention both in camps or at 
points of concentration and en route, and with transport 
until they are handed over to the Soviet or United States 
authorities at places agreed upon between those authori- 
ties. The standards of such food, clothing, housing and 
medical attention shall, subject to the provisions of Article 
8, be fixed on a basis for privates, non-commissioned offi- 
cers and officers. The basis fixed for civilians shall as 
far as possible be the same as that fixed for privates. 

The contracting parties will not demand compensation 
for these or other similar services which their authori- 
ties may supply respectively to liberated citizens of the 
other contracting party. 

Article 4, 

Each of the contracting parties shall be at liberty to 
use in agreement with the other party such of its own 
means of transport as may be available for the repatria- 
tion of its citizens held by the other contracting party. 
Similarly each of the contracting parties shall be at lib- 
erty to use in agreement with the other party its own 
facilities for the delivery of supplies to its citizens held 
by the other contracting party. 

Article 5, 

Soviet and United States military authorities shall 
make such advances on behalf of their respective govern- 
ments to liberated citizens of the other contracting party 
as the competent Soviet and United States authorities 
shall agree upon beforehand. 

Advances made in currency of any enemy territory or 
in currency of their occupation authorities shall not be 
liable to compensation. 

In the case of advances made in currency of liberated 
non-enemy territory, the Soviet and United States Gov- 
ernments will effect, each for advances made to their 
citizens necessary settlements with the Governments of 
the territory concerned, who will be informed of the 
amount of their currency paid out for this purpose. 

Article 6. 

Ex-prisoners of war and civilians of each of the con- 
tracting parties may, until their repatriation, be employed 
in the management, maintenance and administration of 
the camps or billets in which they are situated. They 
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may also be employed on a voluntary basis on other work 
in the vicinity of their camps in furtherance of the common 
war effort in accordance with agreements to be reached 
between the competent Soviet and United States authori- 
ties. The question of payment and conditions of labour 
shall be determined by agreement between these authori- 
ties. It is understood that liberated members of the 
respective forces will be employed in accordance with 
military standards and procedure and under the supervi- 
sion of their own officers. 
Article 7. 

The contracting parties shall, wherever necessary, use 
all practicable means to ensure the evacuation to the rear 
of these liberated citizens. They also undertake to use 
all practicable means to transport liberated citizens to 
places to be agreed upon where they can be handed over 
to the Soviet or United States authorities respectively. 
The handing over of these liberated citizens shall in no 
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way be delayed or impeded by the requirements of their 
temporary employment. 
Article 8. 

The contracting parties will give the fullest possible 
effect to the foregoing provisions of this Agreement, sub- 
ject only to the limitations in detail and from time to time 
of operational, supply and transport conditions in the 
several theatres. 

Article 9. 

This Agreement shall come into foree on signature. 

Done at the Crimea in duplicate and in the English and 
Russian languages, both being equally authentic, this 
eleventh day of February, 1945. 


FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF 


THE UNITED STATES OF THE UNION OF SOVIET 
AMERICA SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 
JOHN R. DEANE, U.S.A. A. A. GRYZLOV, 


Major General Major General 





Disposal of the German Merchant Fleet 


REPORT OF THE TRIPARTITE MERCHANT MARINE COMMISSION 


[Released to the press March 7] 

At the conference held at Berlin between July 
17 and August 2, 1945, the Governments of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States of America agreed 
that the German merchant marine should be di- 
vided equally among the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States excluding the inland and coastal ships de- 
termined by the Allied Control Council for Ger- 
many to be necessary for the maintenance of the 
German peace economy. It was further agreed 
that the United Kingdom and the United States 
of America would provide out of their shares of 
the surrendered German merchant ships appro- 
priate amounts for allied states whose merchant 
marines suffered heavy losses in the common cause 
against Germany, except that the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics would provide out of its share 
for Poland. 

For the purpose of dividing the German mer- 
chant marine into the three initial shares, the three 
Governments agreed to constitute a Tripartite 
Merchant Marine Commission to submit to them 
agreed recommendations for the allocation of 
specific German merchant ships and to handle 
other detailed matters arising out of the agree- 
ment. 


The Commission was accordingly established 
and met at Berlin from September 1 to December 
7, 1945, when it presented its report for the three 
Governments approval. 

The report makes detailed provision for divid- 
ing a total of approximately 1,189,600 gross reg- 
istered tons of sea-going German merchant ship- 
ping between the three powers, in shares based on 
a valuation of the tonnage at 1938 building prices, 
after making allowance for depreciation. The 
ships so allocated represent a total value on this 
basis of over 20,000,000 pounds sterling. The re- 
port provides for the retention of a further 200,- 
000 deadweight tons, consisting entirely of ships 
under 2.250 deadweight tons, for the maintenance 
of the German peace economy. The report also in- 
cludes recommendations concerning the very early 
delivery of the vessels allocated and other sub- 
sidiary questions. 

The report and recommendations of the Tri- 
partite Merchant Marine Commission have been 
approved by the Governments of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States, and the transfer of the ves- 
sels is now taking place. 

The German fishing fleet, dredger fleet, port 
facilities, and inland water transport will form the 
subject of a separate announcement. 
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Special Diplomatic Mission to 
the Yemen 
[Released to the press March 6] 
The Department of State announces that the 
membership of the Special Diplomatic Mission of 


the United States to the Kingdom of the Yemen 
will be as follows: 


William A. Eddy, Chief of Special Diplomatic 
Mission with the personal rank of Minister. 
Mr. Eddy is concurrently Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Saudi 
Arabia. 

Richard H. Sanger, Division of Near Eastern Af- 
fairs, Department of State, Member of Special 
Diplomatic Mission. 

Harlan B. Clark, Foreign Service Officer, Member 
and Administrative Officer of Special Diplo- 
matic Mission, 

Dr. Oswald F. Hedley, Senior Surgeon, United 


States Public Health Service, Technical Member 


of Special Diplomatic Mission. 

Lieutenant Colonel Jack N. Nahas, Signal Corps, 
United States Army, Technical Member of Spe- 
cial Diplomatic Mission. 

Fred H. Awalt, Economic Analyst, Foreign Serv- 
ice Auxiliary, Technical Member of Special 
Diplomatic Mission. 

William G. Blair, Department of State, Techni- 
cal Member of Special Diplomatic Mission. 


The Mission is expected to reach Sana’a about 
April 10. 


Restoration of Properties of 
American Nationals in Bulgaria 


[Released to the press March 5] 

The Department of State has been informed by 
its representative at Sofia, Bulgaria, that the Bul- 
garian Government has inserted advertisements in 
Bulgarian newspapers seeking to obtain infor- 
mation regarding properties of American nation- 
als in that country. It is understood that such 
information is desired in connection with the obli- 
gations assumed by the Bulgarian Government, 
under the terms of the Bulgarian Armistice 
Agreement signed at Moscow on October 28, 1944, 
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to restore rights and interests of the United 
Nations and their nationals in Bulgaria. 

For possible use in that relation the Depart- 
ment of State is forwarding to its representative 
at Sofia summaries prepared by the Treasury De- 
partment of property interests of American na- 
tionals in Bulgaria as reported to it or a Federal 
Reserve Bank by such nationals on form TFR- 
500. However, in order that the Department of 
State’s representative and the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment may have as complete information as pos- 
sible, the Department is suggesting to all Ameri- 
can nationals who did not file reports on form 
TFR-500 that they file with the Department of 
State as soon as possible, for transmission to Sofia, 
statements regarding their property interests in 
Bulgaria. Such statements should be in the form 
of sworn statements, in duplicate, and should in- 
clude, in addition to any other facts regarded as 
pertinent, information on the following points: 


1. The names, nationalities, and addresses of the 
persons claiming ownership of the property and 
a statement showing how and when American 
citizenship was obtained ; and, if acquired by nat- 
uralization, the number of each naturalization 
certificate should be given and the name and loca- 
tion of the court by which the certificate was 
issued. 

2. The name and nationality of the present oc- 
cupant or person in possession of the property, if 
known. 

3. A description of the property, its exact loca- 
tion, and means of identification. 

4. The estimated pre-war value of such prop- 
erty and the amount of any mortgage or other 
encumbrance thereon. 

5. The nature and extent of any non-American 
interest in the property. 

6. A brief statement explaining how, when, and 
from whom such property was acquired, and if 
by purchase, the price paid. 

7. All available information as to the fate of 
the property during the war. 

8. If the owner has a legal proxy in Bulgaria, 
his name and address, and the extent of his powers, 
should be stated. 


The statements should be forwarded to the Divi- 
sion of Foreign Service Administration, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington 25, D. C., as soon as 
possible. 
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U.S. Urges Inclusion of 
Opposition Parties in 
Bulgarian Government 


[Released to the press March 5] 


Text of an aide-mémoire handed by Mr. Benjamin 
V. Cohen, Counselor of the Department of State, 
to Lt. Gen. Vladimir Stoichew, Bulgarian Repre- 
sentative in Washington, on February 22 


In view of the misunderstanding which appears 
to exist in certain quarters in Bulgaria as to the 
position of the United States Government in re- 
gard to the decisions concerning Bulgaria taken 
at the meeting of Foreign Ministers in Moscow in 
December, 1945, the United States Government de- 
sires that the following statement of its views in 
the matter, which have been made known to the 
Soviet and British Governments, be brought to the 
attention of the Bulgarian Government : 


It is the United States Government’s interpreta- 
tion of the Moscow decision that the Bulgarian 
Government and opposition should be urged to find 
a mutually acceptable basis for the participation 
in the present Bulgarian Government of two truly 
representative members of the opposition parties. 
It was never the understanding of the United 
States Government that pressure was to be exerted 
on the opposition to nominate two candidates for 
pro forma inclusion into the Government without 
regard to the conditions of their participation. Al|- 
though the Moscow agreement did not set forth any 
specific conditions for the inclusion of the two rep- 
resentatives of the opposition, it did, in the view 
of the United States Government, anticipate that 
the participation of these representatives would 
be on the basis of conditions mutually agreeable 
to both the Bulgarian Government and_ the 
opposition. 

It was and is the earnest hope of the United 
States Government that, meeting in a spirit of 
conciliation, representatives of the Bulgarian 
Government and of the opposition could and would 
agree to work together on a mutually acceptable 
basis which would enable two truly representative 
members of the opposition parties to participate 
in the Government. 
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Procedure for Transporting 
Automobiles to American 
Zone in Germany 


[Released to the press March 4] 

Arrangements have been made with the War 
Department for American businessmen and press 
correspondents to be allowed to bring their own 
private automobiles with them when they are 
granted permission to enter the American zone of 
occupied Germany. This arrangement is subject 
to the prior approval of the theater commander in 
each case, which will be requested by the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Applicants for permission to enter the Ameri- 
‘an zone should include with their passport ap- 
plications statements that they wish to take their 
automobiles with them, if they desire to take ad- 
vantage of this arrangement. 

Travelers obtaining the required permission 
will have to make their own arrangements with 
commercial carriers for the shipment of their cars, 
as no government transportation is available for 
the purpose. Gasoline, oil, and lubricants will 
normally be available in the American zone, but 
it is understood that no spare parts are available, 
and that it is difficult to find facilities for repair 
work, 


Ashes of Late Mehmet Munir 
Ertegtin to be Transported 
to Turkey 


[Released to the press March 6] 

The remains of the late Turkish Ambassador, 
His Excellency Mehmet Miinir Ertegiin, who died 
at his post in Washington as Dean of the Diplo- 
matic Corps on November 11, 1944, will be re- 
turned with full honors to Istanbul, Turkey, on 
board the U.S.S. Missouri, sailing from New York 
Harbor on March 21 next. 

On the return voyage the Missouri will visit 
Piraeus, Greece, Alexandria, Egypt, Naples, and 
Tangier. 

The destroyer U.S.S. Power will act as escort 
to the Wissouri. 
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Industrial Enterprises in 
Manchuria 


U. S. VIEWS EXPRESSED TO CHI- 
NESE AND SOVIET GOVERNMENTS 





[Released to the press March 5] 
Presented to the Chinese Government and the 
Government of the U. S. S. R., respectively, 
through the American Embassies in Chungking 
and Moscow, on instruction of February 9 of Sec- 
retary of State James F. Byrnes 


Current reports of discussions between officials 
of the Chinese Government and the Russian Gov- 
ernment with regard to the disposition and con- 
trol of industrial enterprises in Manchuria give 
concern to this Government. 

The Sino-Soviet Treaty and agreements signed 
August 14, 1945 provide for joint Sino-Soviet 
control over certain trunk railways in Manchuria, 
but these agreements exclude reference to any 
similar control over industrial enterprise in Man- 
churia.’ It is the understanding of the United 
States Government, which was kept informed of 
the course of negotiations which led up to the 
agreements of August 1945 and which has ac- 
cepted those agreements, that exclusive Sino- 
Soviet governmental control over Manchurian en- 
terprise would be limited to the railways dealt with 
in the aforesaid agreements. It is therefore dis- 
turbing to this Government to receive reports that 
discussions are under way which might result in 
the establishment of exclusive Sino-Soviet control 
over industrial enterprises in Manchuria. Under 
present conditions, when free access to Manchuria 
is not open to nationals of other powers and equal- 
ity of opportunity in seeking participation in the 
economic development of Manchuria is denied 
Americans and other Allied nationals, it is felt 
that negotiation of agreements between the Chi- 
nese and Russian Governments with regard to in- 
dustries in Manchuria would be contrary to the 
principle of the Open Door, would constitute clear 
discrimination against Americans who might wish 
an opportunity to participate in the development 
of Manchurian industry, and might place Ameri- 
can commercial interests at a distinct disadvan- 
tage in establishing future trade relations with 
Manchuria. 
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Directly related to this matter of the industries 
in Manchuria is the matter of reparations policy 
for Japan, because the major portion of the indus- 
tries of Manchuria were Japanese-owned prior 
to the defeat of Japan. This Government con- 
siders that the ultimate disposition ef Japanese 
external assets, such as the industries in Man- 
churia, is a matter of common interest and concern 
to those Allies who bore the major burden in de- 
feating Japan. This Government is now prepar- 
ing a general policy outline for consideration by 
the concerned governments with regard to Japa- 
nese reparations. It will be suggested that an 
Inter-Allied Reparations Commission for Japan 
be established, and that one of the primary func- 
tions of this Commission will be the final allo- 
cation of Japanese external assets among the var- 
ious claimant nations. It would seem, therefore, 
most inappropriate at this juncture for any final 
disposition to be made of Japanese external assets 
in Manchuria either by removal from Manchuria 
of such industrial assets as “war booty” or by 
agreement between the Russian and Chinese Gov- 
ernments for the control of ownership of those 
assets. 

The Government of the United States desires to 
be cooperative with the Chinese and Soviet Gov- 
ernments in seeking a solution of the problems 
outlined above and it hopes that the other two 
Governments are animated by a similarly coopera- 
tive spirit. It would therefore appreciate being 
informed of any discussions which the two Gov- 
ernments may be having or may plan to have or 
any action they may have taken, in regard to the 
disposition or control of industrial enterprises in 
Manchuria and we would welcome full and frank 
discussion of the general problem. 


CHINESE REPLY * 


Received by the Secretary of State from the Chi- 
nese Foreign Office 


The Soviet Government declared in a memo- 
randum addressed to Chinese Government on Jan- 
uary 21, 1946 that all Japanese enterprises in the 
Chinese northeastern provinces which had_ ren- 
dered services to the Japanese Army were re- 


" BULLETIN of Feb. 10, 1946, p. 201. 
* Partial text. 
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garded by Soviet Union as war booty of Soviet 
forces. The Chinese Government considers this 
claim of Soviet Government as far exceeding the 
scope of war booty as generally recognized by 
international law and international usage and for 
this reason the two governments have not been able 
to reach a unanimity of views of fundamental 
principles involved. 

In another memorandum presented to officials of 
the Generalissimo’s Headquarters in Changchun 
the Soviet Government declared that it proposed 
to hand over to China a part of the Japanese 
enterprises which Soviet Union regarded as war 
booty while remaining enterprises (including 
specified coal mines, power plants, iron and steel 
industries, chemical industries and cement indus- 
tries) were to be jointly operated by China and 
Soviet Union. Chinese Government on its part 
has found it impossible to agree to this Soviet 
proposal because it goes beyond provisions of the 
Sino-Soviet agreements of August 14, 1945 and is 
contrary to the aforesaid stand of Chinese Gev- 
ernment regarding Japanese properties and enter- 
prises in China. 





Tribute to General MacArthur 


[Released to the press March 8] 

The Secretary of State on March 8 authorized 
publication of the following letter to General of 
the Army Douglas A. MacArthur: 

March 7, L946 
Dear Genera MacArrivr: 

I wish to thank you very much for the inter- 
esting Japanese sword which George Atcheson 
brought me from you. 

I take this opportunity to congratulate you on 
the splendid service you have rendered in Japan. 
We have become accustomed to your achievements 
as a field commander. Since the surrender of the 
Japanese last August. you have demonstrated that 
you are a statesman as well as a soldier. 

I am very proud of your successes in time of 
peace as well as in time of war. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
James F. Byrnes 
General of the Army Dovenas A. MacArrucr, 


Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, 
Tokyo, Japan. 
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Extent of General MacArthur’s 
Jurisdiction in Pacifie 
[Released to the press March 6] 


In response to a question at his press conference 
as to the extent of General MacArthur’s jurisdic- 
tion in the Pacific, the Secretary stated that it ex- 
tended wherever there were Japanese troops; and 
when asked as to whether that included Manchu- 
ria, he stated that he thought it would unless au- 
thority had been delegated to other commanders 
when it would depend on the terms of the delega- 
tion. For accurate information he stated that in- 
quiry should be made of the War Department. 
The Secretary finds on consultation with the War 
Department that General MacArthur has no re- 
sponsibility for the action of local allied com- 
manders outside of Japan, Southern Korea, and 
certain islands of the Pacific. 


Examination of Korean 
Kconomy 


[Released to the press March 5] 

The Department of State is considering meth- 
ods, including financial aid to Korea, by which 
the United States can assist Korea to develop a 
strong and independent economy, freed of Japa- 
nese influence. To provide necessary information 
the Department has sent Mr. Gordon Strong of 
the Office of Financial and Development Policy to 
Korea where he is serving with Mr. Arthur Bunce, 
recently appointed economic and agricultural ad- 
viser to Lieutenant General Hodge. 

Mr. Strong will examine the needs of Korea 
with respect to financial and other assistance in 
rehabilitating and developing its industrial and 
transportation facilities. This information will 
be valuable both in planning a general program 
and in acting upon specific requests for such assist - 
ance that may be made by the Korean Provisional 
Government, to be set up by the U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
Joint Commission. 

It will be the policy of the United States to in- 
sure that aid in Korea’s economic development is 
given on terms and under conditions which have 
been fully discussed with and agreed to by the 
Korean Provisional Government. 














Raphael O’Hara Lanier Takes 
Oath of Office as U. S. 


Minister to Liberia 





[Released to the press March 1] 


At 12 noon on March 1, Raphael O'Hara Lanier 
took the oath of office as American Minister to 
Liberia. Mr. Lanier succeeds Lester A. Walton, 
who recently resigned from his post at Monrovia 
after more than 10 years of faithful and distin- 
guished service. Mr. Lanier will bring to the 
Legation at Monrovia a fund of administrative 
ability which he has acquired through many years 
of service at various Negro institutions. Mr. 
Lanier’s career as an educator and administrator 
began in 1923 when he joined the staff of Tuskegee 
Institute as a teacher. From 1925 to 1933, he 
served as Dean and Director of Summer and Ex- 
tension Sessions at Florida A. and M. College, 
Tallahassee, Fla. In 1933 he was appointed Dean 
of Houston College at Houston, Tex., where he re- 
mained until 1938 when he joined the National 
Youth Administration as Assistant Director in the 
Division of Negro Affairs. In 1940 Mr. Lanier 
went to Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va., and 
served as Dean of Instruction, Dean of Faculty 
and Acting President until 1945 when he ac- 
cepted the position of Special Assistant to the As- 
sistant Chief of the Bureau of Areas, United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 
The new Minister to Liberia has long been noted 
for his special interest in international and race 
relations, economic and social problems, and edu- 
cational matters in general. 

Mr. Lanier’s mission will constitute another firm 
step forward in the maintenance of close and 
friendly relations between this country and the 
sovereign state of Liberia and in the implementa- 
tion of American policy toward Liberia. This 
policy, which has been ably carried out in recent 
years by Mr. Lanier’s predecessor, encompasses all 
practicable assistance and encouragement to 
Liberia in the achievement of political, social, and 
economic progress. With this goal in mind, the 
Government of the United States is cooperating 
with the Government of Liberia in the construc- 
tion of a port at Monrovia from lend-lease funds 
which will be repaid by the Liberian Government 
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from port charges when the port comes into opera- 
tion. An American Technical Mission is at pres- 
ent working in Liberia and advising the Govern- 
ernment on measures which should be undertaken 
to promote the economic and social improvement 
of the country. In addition, a United States Pub- 
lic Health Mission, under the directorship of a 
prominent American Negro public-health expert, 
is engaged in improving hygiene, sanitation, and | 
medical facilities. 





The Department of State also released on March 
1 the following text of a letter of commendation 
from the Secretary of State to Lester A. Walton, 
who recently resigned as Minister to Liberia: 





January 31, 1946 
My Dear Mr. Watton: 

I have learned with regret that you have found 
it necessary for personal reasons to resign as Min- 
ister to Liberia and I note that the President has 
accepted your resignation. You have faithfully 
served the Department for more than ten years at | 
that post, the longest incumbency in the history 
of our official relations with Liberia, and have 
done much to foster our friendly relations with | 
that country and its people. 

Owing in great measure to your untiring efforts, 
this Government has recently undertaken to co- 
operate with the Liberian Government in carry- 
ing out a number of projects which will contribute 
materially to the advancement of economic and 
social progress in Liberia. The inauguration of 
these projects was greatly facilitated by your skill 
in conducting the negotiations leading up to the | 
various agreements upon which they are based. | 
The invaluable experience and knowledge of the 
people of Liberia which you have gained during 
your long tenure of office have been ably employed 
in carrying out the Department policies. They | 
will be sorely missed upon your departure ae] 
Monrovia. 

In expressing the appreciation of the Depart-| 
ment for the long and faithful service which you 
have rendered, I desire to add my personal ex- 
pression of gratitude for your cooperation. | 
hope that you will find it possible to continue to 
contribute in your future private capacity to the 
good work you have so long and so ably carried 
on as American Minister in promoting the friend- 
ship between the United States and Liberia. 

Sincerely yours, 





JAMEs F, Byrnes 
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Conversations With French on 
Double Taxation 


[Released to the press March 5] 


The French Government has accepted an invi- 
tation of the Government of the United States to 
send a delegation to Washington for ad referen- 
dum negotiation of an estate tax convention and 
revision of the income tax convention of July 25, 
1939 between the two countries. The French Dele- 
gation is expected to arrive shortly after March 
15. 

Officials of the Department of State and of the 
Treasury Department, including the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, will participate in the conver- 
sations on behalf of the Government of the United 
States. 

If appropriate bases are found to exist, drafts of 
conventions will be prepared and submitted by 
the representatives to their respective govern- 
ments for consideration with a view to signing. 


Synthesis of Penicillin 
United States-United Kingdom 


By an exchange of notes dated January 25, 
1946, between the Acting Secretary of State and 
the British Ambassador in Washington, there 
was effected an agreement between the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and the 
Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland relating to the prin- 
ciples applying to the exchange of information 
looking to the synthesis of penicillin. This agree- 
ment was concluded in pursuance of a request of 
the Office of Scientific Research and Development, 
an agency of the United States Government, and 
the British Medical Research Council. The prin- 
cipal purpose and effect of the agreement is to con- 
firm and formalize the terms on which, during 
the period December 1, 1943 to October 31, 1945, 
inclusive, scientific information pertaining to the 
purification, structure, and synthesis of penicillin, 
or a therapeutic equivalent, was interchanged. 
The agreement expresses the understanding of the 
two Governments with respect to the disposition 
of patent rights resulting from the joint research 
project. It is agreed that the United States Gov- 
ernment will decide whether discoveries and in- 
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ventions made by the American participating con- 
cerns shall be the subject of patent applications, 
while the British Government will decide whether 
discoveries and inventions made by British. par- 
ticipating concerns shall be the subject of patent 
applications. Each Government will determine 
the disposition of inventions covered by patents in 
its own territory, while joint consideration will be 
given to the disposition of inventions covered by 
patents in other countries. ‘ 


Sanitary Conventions of 1944. 
Belgium 


The Belgian Government has acceded to the 
International Sanitary Convention, 1944) and to 
the International Sanitary Convention for Aerial 
Navigation, 1944,° effective January 25, 1946, the 
late of the receipt in the Department of State of 
a note from the Belgian Ambassador. The Am- 
bassador stated in his note that the accession is 
regarded as applying to Belgium, the Belgian 
Congo, and the territory of Ruanda-Urundi under 
Belgian mandate. 


Whaling Agreement and 


Protocol 
Chile 


The American Embassy at London has informed 
the Department of State of the accession of the 
Chilean Government to the international agree- 
ment for the regulation of whaling signed in 1937 ® 
and to the protocol thereto signed in 1938.4 The 
accession became effective on February 13, 1946. 








The Foreign Service 

















Consular Offices 


The American Consulates General at Frankfurt, Berlin, 
and Hamburg, and the Consulate at Stuttgart were opened 
to the public on March 1, 1946. 





* Treaty Series 992. 
* Treaty Series 944. 


Treaty Series 991. 
° Treaty Series 933. 
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Authorizing the Appointment of Lt. Gen, Walter B. 
Smith as Ambassador to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. H.Rept. 1674, 79th Cong., To accompany H.R. 
5529. 2 pp. [Favorable report. | 

Alaskan International Highway Commission. H.Rept. 
1679, 79th Cong., To accompany H.R. 2871. 2 pp. [Fa- 


vorable report. | 
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Appointment of Officers 


{Released to the press March 8] 
Assistant Secretary Benton announced the appointment 
of G. Kenneth Holland as Associate Director of the Office 
of International Information and Cultural Affairs. Mr. 
Holland will supervise cultural activities relating to the 
exchange of students, professors, and specialists, and the 
maintenance of United States information libraries abroad, 
Mr. Holland comes to the Department from the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs, where he has served as president 
of the Inter-American Educational Foundation. 
Walter S. Surrey as Chief in the Division of Economic 
Security Controls, effective February 1, 1946. 
John D. Sumner and John BP. Young as Advisers in 
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the Office of Financial and Development Policy and in the 
Division of Investment and Economic Development, ef. 
fective January 14, 1946. This announcement supple- 
ments information contained in the BULLETIN of March 3, | 
1946. 





Publication of the Treasury 
Department 


Census of Foreign-Owned Assets in the United 
States. United States Treasury Department, 
Office of the Secretary, Washington, D. C., 1945. 
SS pp. 


This report shows the results of a census of 
foreign-owned assets in the United States taken 
in 1941 by the Treasury Department's Foreign 
Funds Control. The data provided by the census 
are available not only for use in unfreezing for- 
eign-owned assets over which the Foreign Funds 
Control exercised wartime supervision, but also 
for their application to various post-war prob- 





lems of international concern. 

This census was taken immediately after 
“freezing control” was extended in June, 1941 to 
Germany, Italy, and the remainder of continental 
Europe. In order to obtain full information the 
Treasury circularized tens of thousands of ques- 
tionnaires to business concerns and individuals. 

Copies of the report may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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